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CLOSE observer of the onward 
tendencies of the age can perceive 
in the midst of the rumours | 
of war and the demonstrations 
wE: of peace which alternately dis- 

turb the public mind and the government 

securities, that one question of domestic policy | 
is gradually rising to a position of paramount | 
importance. On all great questions respecting 
the constitution of the country, on the ques- 
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easily pursued. Ifa plumber could perceive pro- 


perlythe immense importanceof sanitaryeconomy 
tothehealth and happinessof mankind ; if hecould 
also perceive the important position his trade 
oceupies in all the applications of this science ; 
if he studied attentively the theory and practice 
of our modern systems of drainage and water 
supply,—studied to comprehend the errors of the 
one, and to improve on the errors of the other, 
what a boon the plumber might confer on society 
in his day and generation! If a painter were 
aware that his business, even in its most mecha- 
nical features, is capable of affording examples 
of the most recondite truths in science and 
illustrations of the most beautiful combinations in 
art—the chemical constitution of pigments, the 


$$$ 


lof the parties feel interested in correcting ws: 

why we shall be happy to be corrected. At the 

same time it is proper to state, we view with 
distrust all manner of strikes and trades’ unions’ 
as they are at present constituted. We think 

they have been productive of much evil and of 
little good. Under this department, approximate 

statistics of the number of men in every trade 

may be given, with a glance at their general 

character, and the improvement which has of 
late years distinguished them. 

Some other points of these social economics 
offer themselves for attention, such as the 
friendly societies, clubs, mutual benefit schemes, 
which we know to be so common and so well 
supported. It is possible we may have some 





harmony of colours, the action of light—and if the 


suggestions to offer on these points; for we 


tions of reform, of civil and religious liberty, and | painter studied these things in the true spirit, 'are sure that scarcely a year passes without 


of free trade, public opinion has pronounced | 
and great statesmen have made up their minds. | 
Legislation is now beginning to assume a practical 
form. Discussions on political economy have | 
been succeeded in the contemporary literature | 
by discussions on sanitary economy. The| 
“condition of Ireland question” has been set | 
at rest. The corn-law agitation, indeed, has'| 
left behind it the seeds of dissension in our 
agricultural districts; but the spirit is now 
expended on furious controversies touching 
subsoil drainage, rotation of crops, steam 
ploughs and reaping-machines, turnip feeding 
and liquid manure. There remains yet one 

+ question, still in progress, which compre- 
hends within itself the education of the people, 
their social amelioration, their sanitary im- 
provement; and that is a question which 
occupies the mind of every great statesman and 
of every patriotic spirit. We are not mistaken, 
we think, in our belief that the ConpiTIon oF 
tHE WorkiING Cuasszs is now the most im- 
portant subject that can engage the public 
attention. And we purpose to lend what 
further assistance we can to the cause of their 
social elevation. 

Our pages, indeed, are not the proper channel 
for political disquisition. Even if they were, 
we do not see that political disquisition can do 
much good. The principle has on all sides 
been recognised as an indisputable truth, that to 
improve the condition of the working classes 
is to improve the condition of the empire. It 
is not, to adopt the language of a great writer, 
the cause of party, nor of faction, nor of any 
individual, but the common interest of every 
man in Britain. We are of those who believe 
that the elevation of the working classes de- 
pends more upon education and progressive 
teform than upon political agitation and popular 
disecontents. We believe that it is searcely 
possible to retard the progress of any class of 
men who sincerely desire to seek truth and to 
acquire knowledge to the full extent of their 
Opportunities, however small; their abilities, 
however humble; and their means, however 
limited. It is of little use, we have long held, 
for the working classes to sit still until the 
different. parties in the Government and the 
different sects in the Church have united on 
one uniform and comprehensive method of in- 
structing‘them. They must avail themselves of 
the opvortunities within their own reach of 
educating themselves. These opportunities, as 
We will endeavour to show, are much greater 
than they generally believe. 
ia mason, for example, would only think 
that the blocks of limestone he is so often 
engaged in cutting are rich in the fossil remains 
of animals whieh existed on our globe long before 
it was trod by a human foot ; that this block of 
8 is a produce of the disintegration of 
rocks which were formed earlier in the geological 
Periods; that. the intractable, but enduring 





avoleano; he could wish for ject of 
more fascinating, vor ee a 


what should prevent him from rising to an, 
eminent position in science, or forbid him | 
aspiring to a niche in the temple of art? The 
cabinet-maker, who constructs a sideboard in the 
Grecian style; the carver, who fashions the back 
of a chair, or the leg of a sofa, after the style of 
Louis Quatorze ; or the upholsterer, who imitates 
the festooned hangings of a Byzantine mosque, 
would certainly derive a pleasure of incalculable | 
extent from the mere knowledge of the origin | 
and history of these respective departments of 
art. And if there were more of this knowledge 

abroad among the working-classes—nay, if there 

were more of the spirit only which seeks to 

acquire this knowledge—we should avoid many 
of the egregious errors we display at every exhi- 

bition of the industry of all nations. There 

would likewise be more practically useful appli- 

cations of scientific discovery ; and there would 

be an increase of intelligence and a development 

of genius in the,humbler walks of society, of 

which no accurate conception can be formed. 

Need we add that an increase of wealth, of 
respectability, and of political power would 

follow this improvement? The one thing, it is 

plain, would follow the other as a natural con- 

sequence. For no tradesman who, by such a 

method of intellectual discipline, has come to 

exercise his mind on one subject, but will soon 

exercise it on others: a sincere admirer of art 

is also an admirer of social order and progress ; 

and those two qualifications go to make up the 

very highest character which a good citizen can 

possess. 

Accordingly, it is our anxious desire to com- 
municate to the articles we are contemplating 
on the present condition of the building trades, 
something of an educational tone. We shall 
make no apology to our professional readers, 
if we appear to be too simple and elementary : 
our papers, indeed, will make no higher pre- 
tension than that of assisting the artizan to 
a better knowledge of the principles of his 
business and to a knowledge of those books 
best calculated to assist him in a further 
prosecution of the study. In the columns 
of the Builder, during the eleven years of its 
existence, a mine of materials exists; and some 
of these materials we will attempt to systematise, 
digest, and present to our readers in a connected 
form, together with what additional information 
we possess, and what we hope to acquire im the 
course of the endeavour. 

The statistics of the wages at different 
periods of the different trades, and the specific 
causes which have led, on the one hand, to a 
period of low wages, and, on the other hand, to 
a period of high wages, are important features ; 
and the cause and effect of the various strikes and 
trades’ unions which have distinguished nearly 
the whole of the building trades in the metro- 
polis, should be touched on. We are anxious, 
however, not to be misunderstood here. It is 





not our intention to interfere between the em-|- 


ployer and the workman respecting wages. What 
we find to be the case we will give an aecount 


the working classes being grossly mistaken 
in the nature of their investments, and the 
returns upon which they calculated. 


Finally, it will not be the least important. part 
of the subject to treat of the sanitary condition 
of these trades, or, in other words, to explain 
to the workman how it comes te pass that in 
one department there are different branches 
possessed of different. physiological influences ; 
that one trade is eminently healthy and another 
eminently pernicious ; that in the one ease the 
artizan may hope to reach the limit of old age, © 
and in the other case he can only hope to fill a 
premature grave. It has often struck us that im 
this particular there seems to have been neglect 
on the part of the medical profession. There is 
scarcely a business we know anything of in this 
great capital that does not exercise in some way or 
other a particular influence on the workman’s 
health. Yet, it is a singular fact, we have no 
good medical authorities on the diseases of 
artizans. Those iil effects we have to lament 
are too frequently the result of ignorance or of 
neglect ; and we venture to say that a vigorous 
and combined effort on the part of the working 
classes would do much to extirpate the diseases 
incidental to their trades. We know, at least, 
that many of the causes lie within the compass 
of science to remove; and it will be our duty 
to give what information we possess on this 
point, and to suggest what remedies we believe 
to be efficacious. A wide field awaits investiga- 
tion here. 

In the first instance, our attention will be 
confined to TRADES SPECIALLY CONNECTED WITH 
Buiipine, and the extent of the series even on 
these will, of course, be regulated by circum- 
stances. But should we succeed in our pur- 
pose, and find continuation desirable, the in- 
quiry may be pursued into trades comected with 
Interior Decoration and with MacHInery 
and Merats. ; 

Let us add that desire to be useful is our 
leading motive, and that our primary object is 
to elevate the condition of the working classes. 
We believe that this would be mainly advanced, 
by directing their attention to the principles of 
their own trades. And we are convinced that 
no surer means of enlightenment, no safer path 
of progress can be presented to their minds or 
made the object of their anxious study. 








THE CARLTON CLUB, PALL-MALL. 


Ir may interest some of our readers to know 
that the Carlton Club, in Pall-mall, is about to 
be completed, under the direction of Mr. 8, 
wer nice beik. ciap peices enesie aaa 

se : oo wil . 
for t. Pai ters throughout. Mr; 
Kelk has taken the contract, and has undertaken 
to complete it early in 1855. Mr. Thomas is to 
exterior. 





of im an evenhanded manner ;. and should either 
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EDUCATION OF THE ARCHITECT. 


THERE are few subj 


subjects more worthy of 
reflection, or more difficult rightly to reflect 
upon, than education. 


On this depend our 
present and future utility and happiness in every 
aspect ; and yet it presents so many forms to 
our embrace that we scarce know which to close 
with, and are often in the end we a eluded. 
But notwithstanding all the conflicting notions 
prevalent, on this we shall —that it is the 
right of every one to be trained in the way he 
should go; ‘that it is a mean and contemptible 
jealousy not to impart information for fear we 
should ourselves be outstripped by the recipient ; 
and that of all goods, right knowledge is the 
most beneficial and exalting with which our race 
can be endowed. It adorns and ennobles 
poverty: it renders wealth a blessing to its 
or, and all around him: it gives a right 
jieestion, and prepares a fitting channel for all 
streams of progress ; and whether at the hearth 
or the council board is a princely dispenser of 
wisdom and power. In a word, for every path 
of life, the best of guardian angels is a good 
education. 
But we are now desirous to consider in what 
‘way to train a man up to architecture. We 
must take much for granted, such as a disposi- 
ition for the pursuit, and at least the average 
“amount of mental paneeey. For we cannot 
.pause here to inquire whether any are born with 
Tigh endowments, or whether all infant minds 


sare equal in respect of power, and the difference | 


~of what is afterwards effected by them results 
~s0lely from better or worse education. It may 
be questioned whether you can take any child 
and make him really an architect simply by 
subjecting him to a particular course of study ; 
but still we must not give in too much to the idea 
of heaven-born intellect; and it iscertainthat let a 
mind have all the genius that the fondest parent 
- could desire, yet much discipline and strenuous 
exertion are necessary to make this genius any- 
thing better than a plea for idleness and an 
excuse for eccentricity of conduct. True, the 
theory saves us a great deal of trouble: the 
young intellect delights in imagining it can 
sweep away all agers with “a clap of 
thunder,” as Napoleon said he would do with 


| 
| 














less architect: the better colourist you are the 
less architect; and so on, forsooth, until it 
would seem there was nothing required to make 
ea architect ey to call himself so. And en 
this negation of everything cognate to your 

comstiiales itself at al goes to make 
what one sometimes hears called aa archi- 
tect ; very pure, indeed, and e y simple. 
Practice is the secret of excellence in the 
technical branches ; and that sort of perseverance 
that will try nine times to accomplish any 
particular curve or to produce any required effect, 
no matter how small it be. But the crowning 
success of the first effort of determination is 
also the first of a series of victories over one’s 
own inefficiency, until there is little left to 
conquer. “There is no such word as fail,” says 
Bulwer’s Cardinal Richelieu, “toa brave boy ;” 
and Bulwer and the Cardinal are right. Again, 
if a man has no command of his pencil, how can 
he design, especially in details and in orna- 
mentation? He may compile, true, by culling 
from books of reference, picking out all the 
pretty things, and putting them up ina row; 
and everybody who does not know where they 
come from, may think this is a very fine, 
striking, and creditable exhibition; in fact, an 
overwhelming display of genius, the dawn of a 
new era, But all this possesses only the honour 
and glory of the copyist, and has no more to do 
with architecture (this culling principle, I mean) 
than it has with anything else that is noble and 
commendable. Of course, we are not referring 
to a proper use of precedents, nor that caused 
by the general invitation of architects, from a 
given style, to produce a required building, 
where you are, in fact, instructed to copy, and 
his reverence, it may be, stands over you with 
some church society’s thunder in one hand and 
somebody’s examples in the other—a choice be- 
tween the dagger and the bowl. But I refer 
to that indescribable pilfering which is meant 
to economise thought, and often arises from so 
simple a thing as a man’s inability to draw; for 
from this cause he is dumb, and, think what he 
will in ideas, he cannot express. Now, from 
this power of construction on paper, let us 
turn awhile to the science of construction. 
Here we shall find a study of the geometrical 


the Peninsular war : but this sort of imagination | sciences of the highest use. The cases must be 


is vain, and the end is, that one only scintil- 
lates, and there is no result but a shower of 
sparks and emptiness. We take for granted, 
therefore, that a youth having been educated in 
those matters which are in common taught to 
all, finds himself with a desire to learn, at that 
point in his life where he must choose the turn- 
ing he will take from the main road; and we will 
suppose him to have discovered there is no 
royal road any whither, and that if he will 
succeed he must work. We have, at a former 
time, enlarged upon this topic of ‘ work,” when 
considering the moral view of the case; nor 
need anything more be said than this, that if a 
person will waste his time, health, and strength 
at the very period they are of most value to 
him, he will never become a good architect or 
anything else; nor if he is of an indocile dis- 
position will he learn anything further than to 
cling to the excellent opinion of himself he 
ee: till the day when this, his 
only staff, shall break and pierce his hand. The 
period at which we have supposed a man to start 
in his profession, is that for acquiring technical 
skill, and becoming ready, not only with instru- 
ments, but with the pencil and the brush, so as 
to be able to sketch well and to take correct and 
rapid views. The possession of this power alone 
is a master-key to an infinite treasury of beauty ; 
nor can we think a man accomplished as he 
should be in his art who cannot commit the 
ae of what he rag Per to remember as 
Seaitel akon wae ti At a not 

with any who sho enough to 
add some saibeey of colour to his skill in te . 
 Theptecee this is likely to introduce him on 

terms to Nature: and the goddess will 
more truly instruct his mind when he can 


portray her divine lineaments. But this 
ei has been often, in miserable envy, 
made a subject of reproach to others by 
men who are th ves deficient in it: 


on this sort. of plea, that the more a man knows 
e less he must know of every- 
better draughtsman you are the 


of one thing t 
thing else : the 








very many in which a knowledge of mechanics, 
and the like, is of real advantage to the architect: 
and though you may learn much from practice, 
it is still advisable to understand principles : 
the former enables you only to follow, the latter 
to lead. On those who construct our houses 
and churches much responsibility rests: the 
fall of a roof (I take a very simple example) 
may rebuke ignorance in a terrible and deadly 
manner ; and in these cases, in what concerns a 
man’s deliberately professed occupation, it avails 
little to plead one was not aware of some ve 

simple and natural cause of danger; and Archi- 
tecture may see what her indifference to 
mechanics—her purity (that is, in this case) has 
cost her, when many of the noblest works of 
the age have been accomplished under the 
guidance of a new science. We therefore 
expect the architectural student to be well 
versed at least in elementary mechanics; to 
know how and why what he may design will 
stand securely; and to see how and why he 
might produce the same result in some cases 
with half the trouble and expense it would now 
cost him. In fact, he should understand not 
only how to construct, but how to do so on the 
most scientific and approved principles. It is 
no argument that, because others have done 
and may do without the learning here required 
e them, you a. do the same. Besides 
that comprehension o metry, trigonometry, 
and the ner palhtt a of Teothoanice wis 
should enrich the architectural mind, it is 
probable that some acquaintance with the 
natural sciences would at least repay the pains 
taken in forming it. Men whose language is 
materials, should certainly be competent to 
examine for themselves into the nature of that 
they pope to express their ideas in: they 
should know the difference in durability of the 
various kinds of stone and metal: they should 
thoroughly comprehend the capabilities of the 
substance they design for. Were this more 
often the case than it is, we should not so often 
see what may be called stone-design foisted 





upon iron, nor iron design upon stone. The 
confusion so resulting — fatal as a confu. 
sion of tongues, and serves as much to stop 
the pro of architecture as that did to 
arrest the building of Babel. In an age 
of science, this clumsiness and want of discrimi. 
nation is highly discreditable; nor would it take 
either much time or trouble to gain quite enough 
knowledge to meet all probable requirements of 
your art. Now all that has been taid down for 
the study of the architect concerning technical, 
mathematical, and general scientific attainment, 
is but that portion of his work which may be 
best accomplished in your, when the mind js 
altogether more capable of profitable application 
to such matters than at any subsequent period, 
When you are preparing your armour fr the 
battle, then is the opportunity to see that it is 
at all points secure; but once engaged, little 
time is there to repair a dangerous negligence 
in armi Now, with respect to general 
accomplishment, an architect is in the same 
position as other men: the more he knows, for 
instance, of modern s, the better; and 
it is at least of great value to be well versed in 
French, which is at once the key to almost incal. 
culable useful and brilliant information in every 
department of learning, and a means of intro. 
duction to all valuable society abroad, when the 
student makes his tour. That in the present 
state of society, the art literature of the con- 
tinent should be as the Assyrian cruciform to a 
man who would distinguish himself; and that 
once out of England, he should be deaf and 
dumb (a strong expression, but reflection will 
nearly Justify it),—this is lamentable, this is dis- 
astrous ; and it is hardly too much to say that 
to acquire the necessary command of forei 
language is well worth the sacrifice of unto 
hours of mere chorographic amusements at 
home. Necessity is an exacting taskmaster; 
and there is no doubt that to acquire all these 
owers, there is most need of a severe self- 
iscipline. Now, there are also to consider 
general history and art-history. General history 
is a study of the most expanding nature, and a 
volume of “Gibbon” is worth a hundred volumes 
of novels. From this sort of reading you may 
even acquire the power of writing, because the 
mind, from wrung an excellent nature, learns 
to appreciate and imitate logical order of thought 
and elegant modesof expression. But this pursuit 
of general history is of a more optional character 
than that of art-history. . Indeed, the latter is 
almost imperative in its claims. One cannot 
see how an architect can safely remain in igno- 
rance of the story of his art—not only the 
general, but the particular story,—as of the 
various styles adopted in different nations, 
climes, and ages; and how shall one learn the 
causes of any nation’s special mode of art if he 
know nothing of that nation, of their origin, 
of their race, of the land they dwelt in? and 
how shall he judge rightly of the effect pro- 
duced by these causes, if he know nothing of 
their needs, manners, customs? -He would 
arraign the Greek before a Gothic tribunal, and 
the Goth before a Greek. He would condemn 
the Saracen by a Roman code, and the Roman 
by the art-canons of the Moor. And this # 
done daily. A man assumes a prejudice for a 
articular style, and drags every other before it 
or sentence: all rightly iative circum- 
stances; all that arises from the inimitable laws 
of nature ; all that is to be pleaded im oe 
and from climate, from necessity, or ju ‘ 
predilection, are disregarded at the unjust tt 
bunal, and the judge in some portentous decla- 
ration stultifies himself in condemning the object 
of his hatred. Those who have read that 
passage of Mr. Ruskin’s last volume, in which, 
taking a comprehensive view of Europe from 
south to north, he remarks upon the varieties of 
climate and style, change of one sng 
change of the other, hand in hand, step by _ 
cannot but ie the justice and truth of th 
principle by which that pangs is dictated; 
and this principle is the very soul of true eriti- 


cism which consists in viewing the whole of & 


matter or work in all its bearings; in a a 
full and impartial sopuitioa ot aging} ts ; 
in not choosing to forget, or choosing not to 


remember what — appear to mili 
an 


our position ; in summing all up with 4 
pnt nce to the truth, noble vS dinching truth, 


[Nov. 12, 1853, 
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and that only. This sort of criticism is that 
which an architect should bring to bear upon 
the subjects of his studies; and to do this he 
must acquire that ee of observation which 
seizes hee once we : me topes cn 
jology or whatever else that ma ar 
= the matter in hand. Tesi bee 
yersed in the history of his own art, he 
should understand its relation to the others; 
he should be conscious - that Architecture 
dwells in unity with the sister muses ; he should 
endeavour to add some knowledge of them to 
that of his own peculiar divinity ; and, beyond 
all, he should be above the paltry egotism of 
supposing that because he knows nothing of 
painting or the rest, he must know more of his 
own; or of judging a man to be necessarily no 
architect because he is a master of the brush. 
Were not Giotto and many others skilled alike 
in all the arts? And in fact the arts are so 
connected that that critical knowledge of the 
rest which the follower of any one in particular 
should strive to obtain, must and will throw 
light upon his own. Ido not understand that 
the arts are so many essentially different things, 
but that on the contrary they are derived from 
one identical source, and I say to him who would 
excel in any, go to that source,—there embark— 
thence proceed down your own branch, that is, 
study art as @ whole, in a liberal spirit, and from 
those principles of taste to be gathered from 
her universal works here is apparent what we 
consider the principle of architectural education : 
and it is that the student should become a man 
of art, and that his attention at all times be 
turned to the observation of beauty and the 
practice of it in design, and to the cultivation 
of the faculties of invention. For this purpose, 
association under some skilful man is particu- 
larly useful, and it would be an excellent thing 
if there were among us such large studios as 
exist in Paris, with a very beneficial result. 
There you may see seventy or eighty young 
men, paying some twelve francs a month—less 
than 7/. a year,—engaged in real architectural 
study under some distinguished artist : but here 
men too often pay large premiums to do mere 
office drudgery, and spend many years in draw- 
ing contemptible lath-and-plaster houses, and this 
they call learning architecture. And if men 
associate together to acquire for. themselves in- 
struction they never or rarely receive in offices, 
if they combine to supply a deficiency that ought 
not to be felt, it is looked upon as a species of 
rebellion by those who cannot but accept it as 
a very forcible reproof of their ignorance or 
their nognet. Of the probable effect of a 
college for architects, it is difficult to judge; 
but it would most likely, from emulation, le 
to some annually distinguishing themselves, and 
80 ultimately raise the whole standard of archi- 
tectural knowledge. This would indeed be a 
great boon; but even a college offers no 
panacea for all those difficulties which are of an 
individuals’ own making. A college will not 
cure idleness, nor indiflerence, nor excessive 
pursuit of pleasure. Success, after all, rests 
chiefly with a man himself, and is dependent far 
more on his own self-government than on any- 
thing that can be effected for him by the most 
elaborately devised apron of public education. 
The best possible guide is that spirit of philosophy 
which does everything with a right, definite 
purpose in view, and so does it as if seeking to 
gain a permanent step in advance. This is as 
capable of being applied to the pursuit of art as 
it 1s even to the mere fashion of a dress ; and its 
chief end ee ggg cn Hea is gan 18 well 
\ mingly, 0 never leaving one 
thing for another till” you are thoroughly 
master of the first, belongs to the same rule of 
conduct ; and this, according to Sugden, rendered 
him ultimately the great lawyer that Lord St. 
is: the same also has ere this made, 
can again make, a great architect. Let us 
lend not too much time to pondering over ab- 
ct principles, as they are called, concerni 
the method of educating ourselves, but set at 
Once to work. Industry is the only golden rule, 
and if this be accompanied by that continual 
Presence of mind which isat once aware and avails 
ltself of whatever may conduce to the improve- 
ment of our unde ing, we cannot see why a 
man of fair ability should not master all the 
studies here laid down as important to the archi- 


‘tect, by his own exertion, and by availing him- 


| self of even the existing means of improvement, 
/capable, though they be, of great amelioration. 
There is no reason to reject the little you have 
on the ground that you ought to have more, for 
true wisdom is humble and docile, and will build 
her house of timber, where there is not marble to 
her hand. In this, as in all other res \ 
Nature in her various forms proffers us advice, 
and instructs by her example ; and there is no 
more ennobling study than she provides, and no 
man more likely to form to himself great thoughts 
and high aspirations than he who is a living 
disciple at her feet. It may be ap ns to 
tell the precise manner in which she bestows 
wisdom ; nor know we any more how inspiration 
came to the prophets; but the greatest men of 
art have ever proclaimed their gratitude to her. 
The poet has glorified her in his song; the 
ainter joyously portrayed in her own living 
ues ; the musician has sought in emulating 
her thunder to describe her might. That for 
the architect she has no simile, no encourage- 
ment, no guiding radiance, it is impossible to 
believe ; but as the love of nature enlarges and 
adorns the soul of man, and imbues it with a 
calm and grand simplicity, so shall that influence 
be felt in whatever art man follows. So shall 
it lend majesty to his conceptions, and ennoble 
his designs. And if having considered the art 
by toil and self-denial in our youth, we at length 
arrive at the long-sought knowledge, what shall 
we then care that pleasure has been a stranger 
to us, and on what shall we reflect with more 
happiness than on that intellectual power which 
shall at length have crowned our efforts? In 
that day of fruition the present becomes joyous 
with the recollection of the well-spent past. The 
many hours rescued from pursuit of folly seem 
to gather round in bright assemblage, and 
crowned with the laurels of victory won over 
our ignorance and indocile pride, point on in 
hope to a useful and honourable future. Then 
even Adversity is powerless: she can make no 
solitude for him who has stored his mind with 
treasures; and when all else fails, the benefit of 
a good and right education shall yet remain an 
immutable and imperishable solace !* 
H. T. Brairuwairte. 








WHAT MAY OCCUR, AND MIGHT 
BE DONE. 


Ir is a dreary task—one to make the heart 
ache and the head fail—to revolve in powerless 
silence the manifold misery of the London poor. 
Imagination dare not dwell alone upon the pro- 
bable ravages of death among wretches huddled 


lead | upon a few rotting planks over reeking cess- 


ools, inhaling the breath that steams from the 
ae nostrils of drafty sewers or chained to the 
gates of men who poison their fellow-creatures 
in scoffing security. As pores. ere it strikes 
home, tears aside the veil, we behold, once more 
and perforce, what we dare to call the “daily 
life” of thousands of our countrymen. Who 
must account for the lives of those innocent 
multitudes that you fling from the very cradle 
into the grave; or of those, more horribly, that 

ou refuse to slay till you have made the soul 
brutal and hideous as the carcass that holds it ? 
Do we not know, sir, that if the armies of 
England were placed in such deadly peril as are 
at this moment some 200,000 of the mhabitants 
of this metropolis,—nay, if it were a question of 
200 refugees,—they would be rescued, though it 
cost us, as the Times would say, “the last ounce 
of our treasure and the last drop of our blood ?” 
Can we affirm that in the present instance there 
will be expended as much intellect, as much 
activity, as much gold as went to compass 500 
seats at a general election? Vain is it for the 
Builder, at life’s peril, to seize the images of 
these infernal horrors, and drag them into the 
upper day; for, amongst all those wonderful 
forms in which Anglo-Saxon wisdom has wrapped 
its laws, none can be found to stay a plague. 
For the stealing of twopenny-worth of cheese 
there is punishment prompt enough: to slay 
one’s tenants, to poison one’s neighbours, are 
safe and easy crimes, the stain of which may 
be washed from one’s name with ever so little 
Cologne water. Your baths and washhouses, 





* Read at a meeting of the Architectural Association, October 
, 2st, 1853. 





your schools of i and art are things, 
and well enough for a man who plying Dm to 
a few cubic yards of respirable air, a few cubic 
Mere of dry soil, who has a few feet. of pipe to 

ring him water, a few more to away his 
refuse out of sight and smell, who finds a 
place there which he can enter without dismay, 
and leave without despair. But what need he 
care for them in his present misery. A man 
must have heroic courage and constancy, who 
can adorn such places as you have shown us 
with the virtues of sobriety, cleanliness, and 
thought. 

Four months remain for action, but not an 
hour for talk. What must be done? (Is any- 
thing to be done—that we may know whether 
to pack up and mene ?) We may have, look- 
ing to Newcastle, to deal, as a municipal work, 
with 200,000 dead bodies! Is Parliamentary 
apathy to reach thus far? Surely we shall hear 
of that respectable body ere it be too late. The- 
hands of the executive must be made strong in: 
this matter. 

I have a profound conviction that nothing of” 
a remedial nature can be attempted (when 
whitewash and shovel have done their present 
work), without a dispersion of the co ted 
life with which we have to deal, and with this 
a consequent lowering of an unnatural value 
worse w certain house property. I look upon 
this dispersion as the only chance of safety for 
more Pt 50,000 fellow-creatures, the onl 
chance of avoiding a huge wreck of life. Look 
to Newcastle. This dispersion must be effected, 
with the law if possible, but effected and at 
once. I think it may be done thus :— 

Let houses of refuge on a large scale be imme- 
diately formed at convenient localities, on ex- 
isting lines of railway, within ten or fifteen miles 
of London. Let passage within this distance, b 
means of a general rate, be made easy. Let all 
condemnable dwellings be forthwith compul- 
sorily closed. Let residence in all localities 
upon a certain low level be discouraged, and the 
formation of business premises in their place be 
by all means enfo Let the extension of 
the metropolitan railways to convenient central 
termini be no longer delayed. Let new sub- 
urban lines, if possible, be forthwith com- 
menced. Let small markets be erected at fre- 
quent intervals, in which costermongers should 
be compelled to store and sell their goods. Let 
poor-rates be equally spread over the entire 
metropolitan area; and fnally let the Queen be 

etitioned to cause a royal commission to issue 
or the attainment of that grand object, a life- 
possible home for the poor. 

I am supposing we are prepared to sanction 
a large outlay for these purposes: it might 
possibly be cheaper to let us die ; but the money 
cost of even 50,000 lives (and the cost of 
50,000 deaths), supposing us worth no more 
than the fifth of an American Nigger, would 
be something more than a million sterling. 
Look at Newcastle. And = I say, what is 
done must be done a¢ once, for 

Tue Nicut is at Hann, 








THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. 
In the building trades there is not so much 
agitation as there has been. 
The metropolitan bricklayers have had 5 
manent committee sitting at the Craven Head 


Tavern, Drury-lane, to carry out the system of 


artial strikes, the men turning out being sw 
pose by the general body. Several of the 
small masters have of late been compelled to 
ield the advance demanded. The bricklayers’ 
labourers, who a ts 9 the han Pon a 
inea, being without to support them- 
px were glad to return to work at the old 
rate of 18s. The journeymen brass and iron 
founders have been organizing to obtain an ad- 
vance of ten per cent. As to the carpenters, in 
addition to the men on strike in the firms of 
Higgs, of Stangate, and Hill, of the White- 
chapel-road, the men in the employ of Mr. 
Lucas, at the Reform Club, sent in a memorial 
for the advance of 6d. a-day, and, meeting @ 
refusal, withdrew from their employment, with 
the sanction of the trade delegates meeting at 
the Carpenters’ Pr der’s-court, 


sive Ry 
Leicester-square. A meeting of the masons of 





London was lately held in the large hall, Broad- 
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of some of 
having 9 their men the 
much-desiderated 6d. a-day, “to divert,” as they 
imagined, “their attention from the new agita- 
tion to reduce the time of labour to nine hours 
” ‘Resolutions were are pledging the 
ing to nine hours’ work a-day, and refusing 
“Find the pestis th till some lingeri 
e provinces there are still some ring 
strikes int the building trades. At Belied a 
memorial having been presented by the journey- 
men to the master carpenters, in ing for an 
advance of wages, a meeting of both employers 
and employed was held. The demand on the 
rt of the men was for an advance of 3s. a-week. 
A considerable number attended the meeting, 
and, after some discussion, the masters offered 
an addition of 2s. on the old wages, which was 
acceded to by the workmen, and the matter was 
thus amicably settled. The journeymen cabinet- 
makers of Birmingham lately resolved to demand 
an increase of ten per cent. on their wages, and 
requested an answer from their employers. 

At Worcester, a meeting of carpenters has 
been held, and the 6d. resolved on, with a week’s 
notice ‘to the masters, and the formation of a 
society to resist any adverse determination of 
the latter. The dispute at Bolton between a 
portion of the operative jomers and their em- 
ployers of late still continued, the workmen at 

wo establishments having turned out because of 

the masters getting work done by machinery. 

There.are two other firms who use the machinery. 

New hands have been engaged by some of them, 

and the tee | has been. allowed to run so 
ndo 


high, . that windows have been broken. Some 
weeks ago a turn-out took place of the painters 
employed by Mr. Aaron Dyson, in Princess- 


street, in consequence of his taking one of his 
relatives into his service, as an apprentice to the 
business! Mr. Dyson said he was eighteen 
ears of age; the men said twenty-two! New 
mds were obtained by Mr. Dyson, and con- 
siderably annoyed by the turn-outs and others 
calling them names, &c. like a parcel of children, 
as to this really in itself childish dispute. 

The masons of Kilmarnock, whose wages 
for some time back have been 22s. per week, on 
hearing that their brethren in Glasgow had 
obtained an advance to 5d. per hour, for fifty- 
seven hours in the week, resolved to solicit the 
same wages. ‘The masters, after considering the 
subject, offered to raise them to 23s. This the 
men refused, and, with some few exceptions, 
struck ‘work. 

The strikes and other procedure in the build- 
ing trades, however, on the whole, are as 
nothing when compared with the doings in the 
manufacturing districts of Lancashire. These 
latter are truly lamentable. Independently of 
several minor and isolated strikes in Manchester, 
Bury (where about 1,000 hands turned out, 
cae in the fustian trade), Bolton, New- 
ton-heath, &c. there are, at least, in the four 
centres of Burnley, Bacup, Preston, and Wigan 
183 mills closed, of the te force of 
7,400-horse power, with 2,310,086 spindles, and 
41,867 looms; and 47,100 operatives unem- 
“mgr It is no exaggerated estimate to calcu- 

te the number of workpeople on strike in this 
county at 50,000, and the average loss of wages 
at 26,000/. weekly. Riot and bloodshed have 
already taken place at Wigan, where the miners 
also are on strike. Indeed, it is estimated that 
the northern strike, of men and masters to- 
gether, has now attained in all to the formidable 
amount of 70,000 persons, most of them locked 
out rather than turned out, but all on account 
of the general demand of 10 per cent. of increase 
mm wages on the part of the workpeople. It 
s that so obscure is the original cause of 
complaint, that it is impossible to get at the truth 
of it, the workers falling back on an alleged 
promise of the 10 per cent. of some years’ stand- 
mg, and the masters flatly denying the existence 
of any such promise, and, moreover, insist: 
that trade, so far from improving, has been an 
still is falling off; and as to the fact at least 
that there is now a decided decline, it seems 
there can be no question. Whata time then to 
Insist on a rise m s, even in the face of 
Tismg prices! Yet it has almost become a 
see aetna bs, green Lancashire 
» the tandard, remarks, t 
PR = 


Ss con tly prsplite suo Sabenely the ev 
t * can S * @ in +4 ; 4 
both of fasten and of panic. The tor’ 
puts a case of the cost and loss by one of these 
strikes, which completely confirms what we said 
of their anticipated result at the very outset. 
“The dyers of Manchester ask an advance of 
10 per cent.; but they have either not chosen 
the right time, or have not gone the proper way 
to work, or they would have gained their point 


before now. Supposing their late wages to 
av 20s. i one of them has 
already lost 10/. which is equal to 10 per cent. 


of his earnings for the next two years. Should 
they gain the victory at the end of this week 
(which is doubtful), and resume work on we 
morning at the advanced rate of , it wi 
take two years of the additional 10 per cent. to 
make up for the substantial loss they have sus- 
tained by the strike. In all such cases they should 
count the loss before they begin. When workmen 
can obtain an advance of wages by simply ab- 
staining from work for a few days, it would be 
much to expect that they should not employ 
such gentle compulsion to enforce their demands. 
But when any class of operatives — to go 
about idle for nine or ten weeks without bring- 
ing the employers to their terms—as the dyers, 
dressers, and finishers of Manchester have 
already done—it is plain that they have com- 
mitted a grievous blunder. It may be laid down 
as a general rule that unless a demand A sgh higher 
wages is complied with almost immediately the 
trade cannot afford the advance ; in which case 
it is worse than folly in the men to persist. 
Even if they should succeed, as they have some- 
times done, in extorting a higher rate of wages 
than the state of the trade affords, they cannot 
expect to retain it long.” 
he account of the cost of strikes is a sad 
but instructive record. "What the ultimate cost 
of the present almost unprecedented struggle 
may turn out to be, both to worker and to em- 
loyer, it would be impossible as yet to estimate ; 
Put let us look back to what some former strikes 
have actually cost. The following calculation 
made in 1846 by the People’s Journal, may sug- 
gest some useful considerations to the operatives 
at the present moment :—“It was stated at a 
late oft meeting of operatives in Preston, 
that in one strike of the cotton-spinners at 
Manchester, which lasted four months, they 
spent 400,000/. in loss of wages alone, and in 
two others they lost 600,000/. In another 
strike at Stockport the cotton-spinners lost 
600,000/. in wages; and in different strikes the 
wool-combers of Bradford lost 400,000/.; the 


of Lanarkshire, about 50,000/.; the colliers of 
Northumberland, 100,000/.; which, together 
with the losses by the strikes at Stockport and 
Preston in 1840, make a total of 3,000,000/. 
which, to all intents and purposes, was spent 
in vain—as in nine out of the ten cases the 
strikes completely failed in their object.” 

The reflections made by sagacious mercantile 
men on the Liverpool Exchange of late, in 
regard to what has already transpired of the 
present movement, are so much in accordance 
with what we anticipated at its commencement, 
that we shall quote from the “Talk on Change” 
in the local Journal on the subject :— 

“The further talk was, that the evidence of 
the hour ought to be recorded for future gene- 
rations; that last summer everybody thought 
an advance of wages right and proper; that the 
men were moderate in their demands, and the 
employers liberal in their concessions; that all 
went com as a marriage bell, and yet that the 
advance of wages was a positive evil: that it 
benefited no one, and did injury to all; that at 
once up went the price of everything ; that an 
advance of wages served as an excuse for masters 
and tradespeople to raise their prices ; that shoes 
grew dearer by one shilling a pair; that rent 
made a corresponding move ; and that the mechanic 
quickly fault that an increase of two shillings a 
week left him every Saturday night positively 





er than he was before ; that, no doubt, the 

ad harvest aggravated the depreciation of his 

condition, but that the circumstances which 

regulate wages had not been appreciated when 
an advance of wages was thought of.” 

Mr. Hume, we are to observe, most 


mechanics of Leeds, 180,000/.; the operatives 


mended—Ansrrnariox, in all such disputes an 


the present. In reply to ‘a circular forwarded 
to ‘him Mert swe Association, he ‘pro.’ 
nounces a deci d opinion—the result of more 


than forty years’ experience with masters and’ 
workmen—“ that a'] strikes, whether of masters 
or workmen, are — to both, and detri- 
mental to the public interests, 

ought to ‘be avoided. He points 
object sought a the repeal of the combination 
laws was the referring of all these disputes to 
arbitration, and asserts that, in these times of 
increasing knowledge, trade, and prosperity, the 


working classes and the employers = to 
settle all their differences in that peaceable and 


reasonable mode.” 











MEMORIAL OF THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION. 


THE meeting before announced took 4 sper in 
the Lord Mayor’s parlour, at the Mansion- 
house, on Monday last, and was afterwards ad- 
journed to the great hall, when the (late) Lord 

ayor, Challis, deprecated all intention of 
claiming the suggestion as his own, or of intend- 
ing to propose anything more than a montimental 
record of the International Exhibition of 1851) 
as was afterwards also clearly and eloquently 
explamed by the Bishop of Oxford, and in 
which, as a matter of course,—and the propriety 
of the intention every one would admit,—the 
principal figure must be the Prince. 

There was a good muster of architects; but 
the big-wigs appeared rather in their written 
adhesions and in their subscriptions (which have 
already reached a large amount), than im person, 








PREVENTION OF RAILWAY 
ACCIDENTS. 


Ir appears to me, from what I have observed, 
that almost all the railway accidents which have 
occurred have arisen from three causes,— 

1. The want of a conductor in the front of 
the train to keep a sharp look-out. = 

2. The want of a direct communication be- 
tween the conductor, driver, and guard. _ 

3. The want of a proper danger-signal, in the 
event of a train coming to a stand. 

In reference to the first point, it must at 
once be admitted, that it is of the utmost m- 
portance that a person be placed in the front of 
the engine, whose only business shall be to 
keep a sharp look-out (as on board of ship), 
observe the different signals on the line, and 
communicate with the ddver and guard accord- 
ingly. 


communication between the parties, it may 
made through gutta-percha, or some other 
tubing, one tube for each carriage, in order that 
they may be separated as heretofore: the tube 
can be fixed on the top of the roof, or under it, 
at the bottom of the carriage, or at the side, % 
may be most convenient. The shape of the 
tube is taper, about as large again at one end 
at the other, the small end being fixed in the 
front of the censiags coeeite to the large end 
at the back of the preceding carriage ; the 

end of the tube heii covered with an Indi 
rubber flange, having a hole in the centre to 
admit of the ingress and egress of the smaller 
end (the collapsible nature of the India-rubber 
rendering it air-tight): they will thus easily 
unite, leaving plenty of = for the oscillation 
which takes place: the holdfasts for the tube 
having a screw slide, it is easy to adapt them if 
one carriage should be higher than another. 
The channel being thus formed, the parties cal 
sen rem 4 with — her i by speak 
ing or ifferent whistles, indicating 
reaiaidien, or by other modes which could 
be suggested. 


If n , a communication 
between the conductor ‘ind pass ; can be 
obtained by this plan, which is simple, mnexpe® 


sive, and, from experiments made, quite prae 
ticable. ° ie 
In reference to the third point, the want of @ 


pr danger-signal, which would not be mis- 
Sioa ws pr etn Se unobserved, | would 

that every guard should be furnished ¥ 
‘sufficient number of flambeaux, to be 





either upon the principle of the lucifer-mateh, 


es never take place until we are on the strongly advises, what we have long -recom-|or by his lamp; each flambean to be 





n regard to the second point, the channel of 
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small air-balloon, so that in a moment, if the 
train should come to a stand, the guard could 
start One from his van, allowing it to rise as 
high as may be deemed necessary ; and taking 
another lighted in his hand, proceed on the line 
far enough to stop another train ; then allowi 

the balloon to rise 8 or 10 feet, it woul 


throw a glare of light upon the road, which 
could not be without st seen: the 
flambeau he. made to explode, if neces- 


by this means the light, sos elevated, 


eid be seen in case of a curve in the road or 


any other impediment. J. 8. 








“SCRATCHES ON THE ROAD.” 


Wiru reference to “F. S. A.’s” last amusing 
per, though Schinkel designed Babelsberg, 
not Babertabatx), I have doubts whether Persius 

has not been the architect to carry out the execu- 
tion and ils of the design. Some of the 
fountains and works in the grounds at any rate 
are assigned to him. Riegel, in Potsdam, is 
publishing a work in colours, containing twelve 
views of the castle, after originals, by Graeb. 

I think the distinction should be clearly made 
between the collection in the Schloss (the Royal 
Palace), and that imthe Museum, so designated, 
which faces this palace. Moreover, it should be 
borne in mind, that there is the Museum of 


_ Schinkel—finished m 1830, and called, till lately, 


the New Musenm, and that there is behind 
this, and connected with it, the Museum by 
Stiiler—now called the New Museum—which is 
in course of construction. 

“F. §. A.’s” description of the Brandenburg 
gate, “formed of ten Doric columns, jive on 
each side, supporting a pediment, on which is 
acar of victory,” and “the brick and plaster 
partitions thrown up between the columns for the 
purpose of supporting the ugly doors,” does not 
agree with the impression left on my mind by the 
original. I remember no pediment, but an 
attic over the entablature, on which attic is the 
car of victory; amd not jive columns on each 
Hak but six, am equal number ry usnal, with 

iron grille or palisading fixed in the depth 
of the propykeum. Perhaps the ipcripbon 
of the advanced. Guard-houses, next the city, 
on each side, which have each a pediment.over 
columns of an inferior height to those of the 
main gate, have been confused, in the —, 
notes of “F.§, A.” with the account of the 
ey of the work. 
agree in what he says eine x 
siclogte , ; 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


_ Peterborough—The Dean of Peterborough, 
in moving the adoption of the annual report 
read at the late meeting of the Northampton- 


shire Architectural Society, said he was most| fj, 


public. He was m preparations to that 
effect, and hoped. to make the cathedral verger 
at least as pure as the railway porter, prohibiting 


anxious to throw one the cathedral to the 


him from ar, oy fees. 

Yarmouth—The Wellington Pier being com- 
pleted to a distance of upwards of 500 feet, the 
ceremony of opening it to the public took place 
on Monday in last week, in presence of a great 
Concourse of people. 

Slough —The prices realised lately for ground 
at Slough averaged from 3/. to 12/. per foot for 
frontages, the lots averaging 100 feet in depth. 
. Little Tew.—The new church at Little Tew, 
m Oxfordshire, was consecrated on 27th ult. 
It is in the style of fourteenth century, and is 
very simple in plan, a plain parallelogram, with 
4 north porch and sacristy on the north side of 
the-chancel. There is a simple turret for one 
bell at the west end. The stone of the neigh- 

hood has been used throughout, with the 
exception of the font and window tracery, which 
are of box stone. ‘The church is covered with 
Stonesfield slates, with a moulded stone ridge. 
The were furnished gratuitously by 
Mr. G. E. Street, diocesan architect, Oxford. 

Amesbury. —The parish church has been 
undergoing a restoration, at a cost of upwards 

.3,0002. ; Sir Edmund Antrobus, Bart. the 
Principal contributor. The church is now pro- 
vided with oak low pews and seats; wf 
Breat ‘imcrease of accommodation. 





a ceedingly a. at the delay in reducing 


| 


Deerhurst.—A_ subscription has been com- 


menced for placing a memorial window in the | poc 


parish church——The land set apart for build- 
ing purposes at the “ Lenses,” once the site of 
ancient Corinium, was put up lately for auction, 
but no purchasers were willing to come forws 
there being a panic afloat as regarded the title, 
and the conditions being considered too impera- 
tive and costly. 

Cardiff.— Mr. Rawlinson’s report on Mr. 
Hawkshaw’s plans for the drai points out 
the difficulties to be encoun’ and states 
that he considers the dimensions of the proposed 
sewers excessive: they are as under :— 

Lin. Yds. ft. in. 
Outlet sewers, 6 ft. by 4 ft. of 9 in. 

WOT nesihdinihen scan en eomaerns 1,700 0 0 
Secondary sewers, 3 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 

Dae D in. work ...............0. 6,586 2 8 
Branch sewer, 3 ft. by 2 ft. of 43 in. 

NT o> sdiccatspceancekianenessniavae 9,764 0 0 


ON NE oo ss cinaseceses 18,050 2 3 


Which Mr. Rawlinson estimates will cost about 
17,0687. 16s. 2d. or, with gullies, man-holes, 
and ventilating-shafts, &c. complete, about 
21,0007. Mr. Rawlinson concludes his pe pe 
by stating that though he cannot approve of the 
scheme as laid down in all its details, believing 
the sewers to be larger than is requisite, and the 
cost of the works consequently excessive, yet 
he considers that the sanitary condition of 
Cardiff ought to be no longer neglected by any 
prolonging of the drainage dispute. At a 
special meeting of the Local Board of Health, 
held last week, it was resolved that Mr. Hawk- 
shaw should proceed with the specifications and 
the working oe ings for the drainage, in order 
that tenders may be issued as early as possible. 

Ipstones.—On 27th ult. the new agricultural 
school at Ipstones was opened. is is the 
first of a number of schools opened in Stafford- 
shire for giving a practical education to the sons 
of farmers. e master was trained at Batter- 
sea. The cost is about 550/. The principal 
room is 70 feet by 18 feet, and is divided by a 
double curtain into two rooms: there are also 
two class-rooms, each 12 feet by 15 feet. 

Newcastle-under-[yne.—The church recentl, 
built in the Silverdale district was pein 
on Friday in last week. It is built of stone, 
and has a tower surmounted by aspire. It has 
been erected from the designs of Mr. Arm- 
strong, of London, by Messrs. Holmes, of Liver- 

. The building is devoid of any super- 
abundanee of ornament. It contains 545 sittings, 
304 free. Independent of tower and spire, 
built at an additional cost of nearly 2007. the 
cost of erection wiil be about 2,000/. The 
church is in the Early English transition style, 
and is built of stone obtained in the neighbour- 
hood, except the dressings, which are from 
ington quarries. The mteriorof the edifice 
consists of a chancel, nave, and north and south 
aisles, and the seats are open. 

Wolverhampton.—The collegiate church re- 
storation committee have adopted a deviation 
from the plan for restoring the pinnacles at the 
angles of the tower suggested by the mayor, 
and strongly recommended by Mr. Ewan 
Christian, who furnished drawings of the altera- 
tion, which consists in attaching a turret spire 
to the staircase turret which projects from the 
north-east angle of the tower. The mayor 
recollects the existence of several steps at this 
— the remains of which have been exposed 

uring the recent alterations. The spire is 
rok sare to ascend to a height of about 30 feet, 

eing twice the height of the pinnacles at the 
three other angles; and the estimated expense 
is from 150/. to 2007. 

Bromsgrove-—The opening of the Corn Ex- 
change took place on Tuesday in last week. It 
stands at the back of the Crown. Hotel, in 
High-street, and simply consists of a large 
room, lighted by five side-windows and ten 
lights in the roof. Mr. Cotton, of Bromsgrove, 
was the architect; Mr. Gregory, the builder; 
and Mr. Read, the mason. 

Loughborough——A project has been set on 
foot at a public meeting held on Monday in last 
week for the erection of a town-halk here. 

Liverpool—The inhabitants are getting ex- 
the 


price of gas from 4s. 6d. as arranged for by the 





company’s Act, but which, while year after yea” 
keting the highest per-cen - allowed” by 
that Act, namely, 10 per cent. and accumulati 

a reserve-fund besides, the company has postpo 
under one-:pretence or another, and it now seems 
to be as far off as ever. Extensive operations for 
the supply of distant suburbs are being carried on, 
and new shares issued; but the clause as to re- 
duction of price ‘aj to be adead letter. The 
recorder has the appointed an accountant 
to investigate into the state of the company’s 
accounts. The reserve-fund, up to June, 1853, 
was 2,0467. The balance of receipts over pay- 
ments was 48,2317. 0s. 10d. Out of this fund, 
the dividends paid in February were 22,5217. 5s. 
leaving..a balance of 25,7097. 15s. 10d: 

Southport—Mr. Newlands, the borough engi- 
meer of Liverpool, reports to the authorities at 
Southport on the subject of draining that town 
im the most efficient and economical manner. Of 
three plans, he recommends one which involves 
the erection of a central pumping-station, The 
cost of the main sewer, outlet pipe, &e. would 
be 8,040/. and the annual charge, including in- 
terest, is estimated at.989/. 12s. 

Workington.—Considerable excitement, pro 
and con. prevails here at present, connected » 
with a movement for the construction of water- 
works for the supply of the town. 

Penrith —The yt Board of Health have 
reduced their. rate of charges for the supply of 
water from the rental to the rateable value of 
property, or about one-half. 

atterdale—The new church of St. Patrick, 
in this chapelry of Barton parish, was conse- 
crated on Thursday in last week. It consists of 
nave, chancel, bell-tower, &c. 

Carlisle.—A scheme is on foot for the erection: , 
of a theatre in this city. 








LEEDS NEW TOWN-HALL. 
Tue want of a town-hall and corporate | 


buildings having long been felt in Leeds, pro- 
visions were to abtati funds, and premiums 
were offered by advertisement for designs. 


From the drawings which were then sent in, the 
committee, with the assistance of. Sir Charles 
Barry, awarded the chief premium, in December 
last, to Mr. Cuthbert Brodrick, and having 
afterwards determined on carrying out his 
design, with certain additions, the first stone of 
the intended building was laid on the 17th of 
August last. The contractor is Mr. Samuel 
Atack, who has undertaken to complete the 
building for the sum of 41,8357. ‘The cost, 
including the land, will be 51,3357. 

Amongst the additions suggested was'a tower, 
and in: the view which we now give, Mr. 
Brodrick’s design for this i appendage 
is introduced. This, however, forms no part of 
the present contract, and would involve an 
additional expenditure of about 7,000 
, The = externally will be of stone. be 

orm of the structure is © qecalialgpem oO 
250 feet by 200 feet. It stands on an elevated 
platform, and is surrounded by Corinthian 
columns and pilasters supporting an entablature . 
and attic, altogether about 65 feet in height. 
The ‘large hall rises out of the centre of the 
building to a height af 92 feet from the ground. 
The south or —— fagade differs from the 
rest by having a deeply-recessed portico of ten 
columns, and a flight of twenty-five steps leading 
up to the same, 105 feet in length, with large 
pedestals at the corners. The inter-columniations 
at the sides of the building are divided into two 
ranges of semi-circular-headed windows, which 
lessen its monumental character. 

The great hall will be one of the largest, if 
not the largest room in England, its dimensions 
exceeding the great St. George’s Hall, — 
the Birmingham Town-hall, and other large 
buildings. It is 190 feet long (measuring above 
the vestibule), by 71 feet wide, and 73 feet high: 
The ceiling is arched and divided into : 
The sides of the hall are divided into five bays 
by coupled Corinthian columns and free egrs 
30 feet in height; and in each bay there isa 
window. The north end of the hall is semi- 
circular, and appropriated for an ample orchestra; 
at the south end there is a large 40 feet 


deep, which extends over the vestibule. It is 
calculated to hold 8,000 . At each side 
of the hall there are rooms, dress 
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-rooms, retiring-rooms, &c. The kitchen 
establishment connected with this portion of the 
building is on the basement floor. There are also 
on the ground-floor, at each corner of the build- 
ing, three law courts and a spacious 
council-room for the meetings of the corporation. 
The two law courts, intended for civil and 
criminal business when the assizes for the West 

shall be held in Leeds, are at the north 
end of the building, the = ye gg feet 
long by 47 feet wide, and 45 feet hi The 
borongh court and council-room are at the south 





end of the — the former being 53 feet 


long by 39 feet wi 
ere are se 


e and 40 feet high. 
te entrances to the different 


departments, and the whole building is connected 
by a corridor 10 feet wide, dara gai round the 


large hall. 


appear. Th 
Jao design highly creditable to 


ge gy: is to be lighted soe a 
e is exceeding’ ; the 
3 Mr Brodrick. 


A public subscription has been opened for 


strengtheni 


tower, if it should be determined to build it ata 


the walls, so as to the 


future time. It has been brought before the 





town-council twice, and will be brought agai 
before them. The expense is the main obstacle. 

Some have a that the tower would be 
of “no use.” e same argument, carried out, 
would reduve the building to four bare walls 
and a roof. \A mae Be is at om and he 
same time a an incitement ; an evl- 
dence of the Spotianes and satel nee of the 
community ing it, and an inducement to 
every member of the community to maintalt 
that importance and exhibit that intelligence ™ 
his own proper person. 
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RESULTS OF THE CENSUS. 
. Jnashilling hlet under this general title, 
Parker, of West Strand, Mr. E. Ches- 
shire, Fellow of the Statistical Society, and one 
of the secretaries of the statistical section of 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, gives a concentration of interesting and 
curious “Results of the Census of Great 
Britain in 1851,” with a description of the 
machinery and processes employed to obtain the 
returns, and an — of tables connected 
with the census. ery one ought to possess 
this compendium of the population of which he 
is a unit ; but we may give a brief abstract of 
some of the more curious or interesting results, 
at same time referring generally to an article b 
Mr. Octavius Hansard, in our pages of 6t 
August last. 
It is not generally known that the original 
census returns extended, in manuscript, over 
thirty-eight thousand volumes, and that it has 
occupied the census department upwards of two 
ears to reduce these returns to the form in 
which the first of two portions in which the 
whole is to appear, was published, namely, to 
the limits of three thick folio volumes. Indeed, 
the details connected with the taking of the 
census are as curious as anything in the census 


Great Britain was apportioned into 38,740 
enumeration districts, and to each of them a 
duly qualified enumerator was appointed. The 
extent of this army of enumerators, and the 
labour of engaging their services on the same 
day, may be illustrated by stating that it would 
take 134 hours to count these mere counters 
themselves, at the rate of one a second, and 
that the army recently encamped at Chobham 
would not have sufficed to count or enumerate 
a fourth of the population of Great Britain. 
The number of householders’ schedules for- 
warded from the Census Office was 7,000,000, 
weighing 40 tons. The precautions taken to 
secure accurate returns involved the final pro- 
cess of a minute examination and totaling, at 
the Census Office, of twenty millions of entries, 
contained on upwards of one and a quarter 
million pages of the enumerators’ books, — 
upwards of 38,000 in number. 


The pamphlet alluded to is a digest of the 
varied contents of the three folios into which 
these books themselves were digested. It is, 
therefore, a sort of quintessence of the census 
returns. 

A method of realizing to the mind some sort 
of definite idea of the 21,000,000 of people in 
this country is arrived at by considermg their 
number in relation to space: allowing a square 
yard to each person, the would cover seven 
square miles. Again, if all the people of Great 
Britain had to pass through London in proces- 
sion four abreast, with every facility, for twelve 
hours daily, Sundays ‘excepted, it would take 
nearly three months for the whole population of 
Great Britain to file through at quick march, 
four deep. The excess of females in Great 
Britain was 512,361, or as many as would have 
filled the Crystal Palace five times over. The 
proportion between the sexes was 100 males to 
105 females,—a remarkable fact, when it was 
consideyed that the births during the last 
thirteen years had given the reversed proportion 
of 105 boys to 100 girls. The increase of popu- 
lation in the last half-century was upwards of 

. 10,000,000, and nearly equalled the increase in 
ok prosoding ages, notwithstanding that millions 
emigrated in the interval. 

Taken at hazard, 67,609 families were 
analyzed into their constituent parts, and they 
gave some curious results. About 5 per cent. 
only of the families in Great Britain consisted 
of husband, wife, children, and servants, generally 
considered the requisites of domestic felicity ; 
while 893 families had each ten children ‘at 
home, 317 had each eleven, and 64 had each 
twelve. The number of the houseless classes, i.¢. 
of persons sleeping in barns, tents, and the open 
air, on the night of the census, was 18,249. 

About 4 per cent. of the houses in Great 
Britain were unoccupied in 1851, and to every 
131 houses inhabited: or uninhabited there was 


One m course of erection. In E d and 
wales. the number of persons to a house was 
J ; nm 


78, or about the same 


as in London. The number of inhabited 
houses had nearly doubled in the last half- 
century, and upwards of 2,000,000 new 
families had been founded. Some remarks by 
Dr. Carus, on English dwellings, are cited. The, 
English (says the Doctor) divide their edifices 
perpendicularly ix. houses, while on the conti- 
nent and in many parts of Scotland the edifices 
are divided horizontally into floors. The definition 
of a “house,” adopted for the purposes of the 
census, was “isolated dwellings or dwellings 
separated by party-walls.” 

he number of cities and towns of various 
magnitudes in Great Britain was 815, viz.,— 
580 in England and Wales, 225 in Scotland, 
and 10 in the Channel Islands. The town and 
country population was equally balanced: 
10,500,000 against, 10,500,000. e density in 
the towns was 3,337 persons to the square 
mile; in the country only 120. The ave 
population of each town in England and Wales 
was 15,500; of each town in Scotland, 6,654. 
The average ground area of the English town 
was 42 miles. In 1851, Great Britain con- 
tained 70 towns, of 20,000 inhabitants and 
upwards. In 1801, the people of England 
were on an average 153 yards asunder; in 
1851, only 108 yards. The mean distance 
between their houses in 1801 was 362 yards, 
in 1851 only 252 yards. There is an m- 
creasing tendency of the people to concen- 
trate themselves in masses. 

London extends over an area of 78,039 acres, 
or 122 square miles, and the number of its in- 
habitants, rapidly increasing, was 2,362,236 on 
the day of the last census. The author of the 
pamphlet illustrates this number by a curious 
caleulation. A conception of this vast mass of 
people might be formed by the fact, that if the 
metropolis was surrounded by a wall, — a 
north gate, a south gate, an east gate, anda 
west gate, and each of the four gates was of 
sufficient width to allow a column of persons 
to pass out freely four abreast, and a peremptory 
necessity required the immediate evacuation of 
the city, it could not be accomplished under 
24 hours, by the expiration of which time 
the head of each of the four columns would have 
advanced no less a distance than 75 miles from 
their respective gates, all the people being in 
close file, four deep. 


4 


se 6757 IRON ROOFING FOR 
OLOGNE CATHEDRAL.* 


Ir is asserted that Cologne Cathedral is to 
have a roof of iron,—a decision so important 
that it requires the fullest examination by prac- 
tical and scientific men. The omission to hear 
all and every party is, in such cases, fraught 
with consequences which can be no more 
remedied if the work has been once effected and 
completed. 

There has never been any doubt but that the 
Dom of Cologne should be executed, at least in 
its great ensemble, as it would have been by its 
daring and ingenious originators. That they 
surely did not mtead an iron roof requires no 
demonstration, and an innovation in such a vital 
point could only be admitted, if the most cogent 
reasons were to operate in its behalf—the more 
so as the choir has already a wooden roof, which 
surely no one intends to replace with one of 
iron. The design of such a building is a whole, 
where not only form and shape, but even the 
materials are co-ordinate to each other. Thus, 
every innovation is primd facie hazardous, and 
some reverence should, moreover, be paid to the 
thoughts planned out by the great masters of the 
middle ages. But these, @ priori see may, 
in this instance, be strengthened by the expe- 
rience of the present time. This has been 
already the case in France, where they bitterly 
regret to have yielded to the spirit of zxnovation 
too hastily. In Rouen, they have capped the 
middle turret of the cathedral with a helmet, as 
it were, of cast-iron, which, besides its archi- 
tectural ugliness, has endangered the whole 
building to that extent, that it is thought neces- 
sary to remove it altogether. But it may be 
said that this is somethi uite different 
from the mere roofing of the nave con- 
templated at Cologne. But France supplies 














* By the Councillor of Appeals, M. A. Reichensperger —Trans 
lated from the Colner Domblatt. 








us with another fact, gui ing on our 
Canes. The old roof, sae. = burnt in 
836, was subsequently (1836—1841) 
by a new one:: instead of the Gd feooeedk a 
oak and chesnut, the naves were ed over by 
an iron structure, and pet gp cop) 
tes. .As far.as the latter are concerned, tay 
ave become already so much oxydised, 
they have begun to destroy the stone-masoni 
and ornaments, and a removal of the cop 
its replacing by lead has been decided 
But the use of iron has been equall: doubtful 
in many other cases. M. Lassus, who is the 
architect not only of the Cathedral of Chartres, 
but of Notre Dame of Paris and its Sainte 
Chapelle, has assured the writer of these lines, 
that, if the costs should not form an insur- 
mountable obstacle, he would propose to have 
the Cathedral of Chartres just in the same 
way, as it had been done of old. The same 
artist declares himself peremptorily against this 
innovation, which, besides many inconveniences, 
presents no advantage whatever. Oxydation 
can never be properly obviated, and will injure 
the stone to a less or greater degree. Moreover, 
the danger of fire in using wood for roofing is 
not so great as might be thought, a 
the procedure of B be , whieh ren 
it A show indestractivle. The Cathedral of 
Paris has still its old roof, built in the thirteenth 
century, as is the case with many others. ‘That 


of Cologne also has never been destroyed by fire. 
At any rate, the adaptation of iron for 

roofs, imposed on huge and high buildings, of a 
complicated architectural construction, to 


be a subject of doubt and consequent 
hesitation with those who control the erection 
or restoration of such world-famed works as 
the Cologne Dom. 








LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE 
BY MR. RUSKIN. 


Mr. Rus«n is delivering a series of lectures 
on architecture at the Philosophical Institution, 
at Edinburgh. In the first, “On Domestic 
ea. the vote —_— eer a 
beauty of the position of the city, poi a 
sketch of a it bre of which be said he had 
counted in Queen-street, and on one side of 
York and Picardy yore. 678! This, he re- 
— was a at hing. deci 2 entertain- 
ing, an ed somethi ecidedly wrong in 
the erchitedia of the different houses. Advert- 
ing to the three styles of architecture—the 
Horizontal or Greek, in which a lintel was 
thrown across from point to point; the Arched 
style, to be seen in the Coliseum, in aqueducts, 
baths, &c. changing gradually into what the 
French called Romanesque, and which he might 
call by the name of Roman; and then there was 
the Gothic style,—he said the Greek style was 
essentially barbarous, because weak m con- 
struction and ugly in many types of form. He 
had seen the Pointed arch of the thirteenth 
century stand earthquakes without exhibiting a 
flaw; while the houses which we built sixty 
years ago in the Horizontal Greek style were 
already cracked or fling. And not only was 
the Pointed window of the Gothic style the 
strongest, but it was also the most beautiful form. 
The pointed arch and the gabled roof of the 
Gothic style could never be improved, and were 
the only architecture which would ever be ap- 
propriate for our northern people. Mr. Ruskm 
then referred to the progress of tower- 
in modern times, alluding first to the common 
wall-tower of Italy, along the fastnesses of the 
Appennines and the ramparts of the great 
Italian towns, next to the common sacred 
tower, the peculiarities of which he pointed out, 
and then to the peaked instead of the flat top, in 
the country of the Alps. These he recom- 
mended ow a sagr, By -are Gee rye 
tecture, referring to Holyrood pel and #1 
Old Tolbooth as specimens of them in Edin- 
burgh. The very terms—turret, spire, belfry. 
tower—were interwoven with our and 
literature, and could not be dispensed with. 
But all those things connected with Greek 
architecture were useless in art, in poetry, and 
would only remain to later as monuments 
of the patience with which the of the 
nineteenth century sacrificed their feelings to 
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fashion and their intellects toform. It must be 
admitted that there was neither romance nor 
comfort in waiting at any of our present house- 
doors in a shower of rain, and he recommended 
that the next house built should have a small 
Gothic porch out from the door, walled in on 
both sides, a pointed arch entrance, gable roof, 
en Seow, sustained on a good carved 

racket. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS’ PREMIUM LIST. 


From the praistory notice attached to this 
list it appears that the subjects included in it 
have been suggested by the members of the 
thirty standing committees of the wansies which 
are composed of men patenry engage in the 
different departments of industry they severally 
represent, A guarantee is thus given that the 
desiderata here recorded are not speculative or 
theoretical, but are such as are felt to be wants 
by those best qualified to iar an opinion, As 
the list embraces 135 subjects, it will be ob- 
viously impossible to do more than glance at 
them in general terms. 

With so vast and comprehensive a list, order 
and method are absolutely requisite, and that 
arrangement which would naturally suggest 
itself to most minds has been adopted, namely, 
the subdivision of the Great Exhibition. in 
the section of ‘ Raw Materials” we find that 
essays are sought for on the chemical composi- 
tion of rocks, on the properties of slate, flag, 
and other stones used for paving, and on the 
properties of granite; also for a new mode of 
protecting fine iron castings from corrosion ; 
and for an essay on the various fluids used for 
lighti In the second section, that devoted 
to “ Machinery,” premiums are offered for im- 
ee in the furnaces of manufactories, 

or the consumption or prevention of smoke, 
for a cheap and simple mechanical register to be 
attached to cabs, and for the best design and 
working drawings of a model house, suitable to 
the — requirements of the industrial classes. 
In the departments of “ Manufactures,” we find 
the oe ;—for the best specimen of a 
cistern, suitable for domestic purposes, made of 
glass in one piece; for an essay on architectural 
and decorative ornaments, and the materials 
pa om gpl and for improvements in the manu- 
fi of bricks, 

The opening meeting will be held on Wednes- 
day, the 16th inst. when an address will be read 
from the Chair, and the sixth annual exhibition 
of inventions will be opened. 

















INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 


Amonest the subjects for communications 
for which premiums are offered by the council 
in the ensuing session are the following :— 

The best system of forming artificial founda- 


tions, showing the ratio of pressure to surface, 
and the soil best calculated to sustain heavy 


structures ; illustrated by the best examples in 
modern practice, and by accounts of the failures 
of large works, 

The history and practical results of timber 
and iron piling for foundations, with notices of 
mechanical modes of driving. 

The relative value of various kinds of natural 
stone, available in Great Britain for the purposes 
of construction ; with experiments on the law 
of increase of the crushing force, of short blocks 
of stone, with their diameters. 

On brick and tile making, and the capability 

of introducing new forms for engineermg and 
architectural purposes; with the processes most 
useful to emigrants and settlers. 
_ The laws of the strength of cast and wrought 
iron, under the various conditions of tensile, 
compressive, transverse, tortional, impulsive, 
and other strains; with examples illustrative 
of the co-efficients employed by eminent practical 
authorities, in the construction of works. 

The construction of girder bridges, whether 
of trussed timber, or wooden lattice; of cast 
iron, trussed BS plain, or re with iy 
iron, In simple or compoun sag. Yu org ) 
wrought iron lattice . or of plate iron 
rivetted sides with cellular top and bottom. 

_ The construction of suspension-bridges with 
rigid wr sega and the modes of anchoring the 
ains. 


exemplified by accounts of the 
present pursued, with i 
‘position of the outfall, the form and dimensions 
of the sewers, the prevention of emanations 
from them, the disposal of the sewage, whether 
in a liquid or solid form, and of the — 
ments for connecting the house drains with the 
public sewers. 

On the application of machinery, combined 
with mechanical power, and the means of trans- 


agricultural establishments; and on — 
ments in the plan of the works and buildings, 
and the “plant ” employed. 

At the First meeting of the session on the 8th, 
Mr. J. Rendel, president, in the chair, the paper 
read was, “On the Speed and other Properties 
of Ocean Steamers, and on the Measurement of 
Ships for Tonnage,” by Mr. A. Henderson, 
Assoc. Inst. C.E. 








DUDLEY SURVEY : HOW SURVEYORS 
DIFFER. 


Tue following tenders have been received for 
the survey, general plan of the district, detailed 
plans of the town, with a reference and state- 
ment of quantity for each house, garden, and 
field; also the particular quantity of land 
damaged in each field b ing operations. 
The district contains 4,000 acres, and upwards 
of 7,300 houses, besides collieries, iron-works, 
&c. The plans and levels to be subject to the 
approval of the General Board of Health. 


Mr. R. C. St. Clair, Atherstone ... £2,750 0 
Mr. Henry, Manchester............... 2,029 0 
Mr. E. Gotto, Westminster ......... 2,029 0 
Mr, E. S. Gisborne, Derby .......:. 1,996 0 
Mr, W, W. Fereday, Wednesbury ... 1,765 0 
Mr. D. Lewellan, London ............ 1,693 15 
Mr. W. Tayler, Wolverhampton ... 1,600 0 
Messrs. A. and R. Reed, London ... 1,400 0 
Mr. H. Roper, Doncaster ............ 1,200 0 
Mr. E. Appleton, Torquay............ 1,200 0 
Mr. G. Gilmour, Stourbridge......... 1,020 0 
Mr. T. Thornburn, Rugby............ 950 0 
Marshall and Tuthilt, Westminster 750 0 
Mr. J. W. Cole, London ............ 585 0 
Mr. E. W. Salmon, Nottingham or 

DOMME: ©. GFT SES AALBERS 575 0 
Messrs. Hyde and Co. London ....., 800 0 





NOTES AND INQUIRIES. 
ARCHITECTURAL AND ARTISTM@AL. 

1. Iw an article on “ Bell-hanging,” from the 
Edinburgh News, it is asserted that “The differ- 
ent forts along the line of the great Roman 
wall, were connected with speaking-tubes of 
copper.” Mr. Bruce, in his work on the 
**Roman Wall,” p. 61, 2nd edition, calls this a 
*‘ traditionary fiction.” 

2. In a paragraph on “ Gilston House,” from 
the Herts Guardian, it is stated that there is 
“ an effigy of Robert de Roos, a Knight Templar, 
in Eastwick Church, and a cast of it, with cop 
of inscription, in the entrance-hall of Gilston 
House.” In the Journal of the Archeological 
Institute, vol. 1, p. 49, a writer, “W.S. W.” 
gives an opinion that “there does not exist a 
single effigy of a knight of this order in this 
country.” May I ask, through your columns, 
on which side does the truth lie in both these 
instances P Beta, 


Can oil or anything else be advantageousl 
used (without spoiling the colour of the pra 
on freestone to counteract damp in a wet 
png 08 The freestone of new church win- 
dows a tendency to become green: they 
are recently put up. 


What was the situation in the city of Lon- 
don of the ancient Monastery or Abbey of 
Grace: the authority for it ? READER, 


Smoke Consumer.—I find the following note 
in a journal of 1843 :—*‘‘Mr. Rodda has patented 
a simple plan for the consumption of smoke. 
It is done by artitioning off a portion of the 
furnace wit -brick, so that when the coal 
has been converted into coke in the outer part, 
it is thrust into the division at the back, by 
which means the smoke from the coal just put 
on, being obliged to over the fuel already 
coked, is consumed. Thus a few bricks dividing 
a furnace will produce an effect which has been 





sta’ 
The drainage and.sewage of large towns; 


ing manure and produce, on large farms and ' 


3 at| Is any danger likely to arise from the use of 
regard to the level and hollow y 0 


bricks in the 
uld such houses at any 
€ being directed to the 
explosive force of confined air heated by that 
element ? P, 


ricks and porkyriad 
building of houses, sho 
‘time be on fire, attention 








ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, OXFORD. 


Ir would be quite worth your while to take a jour. 
ney hither for the purpose of viewing the application 
of a very strange material as an exterior covering to 
the roof of St. Michael’s Church. No doubt what 
has been done, and what is going to be done, is meant 
to be exceedingly pretty, but as it sometimes happens 
that the cleverest things are not always able to 
explain their own meaning, divers citizens of Oxford 
wish to be informed why the colouring has been 
bestowed on the outside instead of the énside of the 
roof, That the church has been turned inside out 
there can be no question: this process is now 80 
common among “ church-restorers” that one would 
hardly have noticed the unceremonious treatment; 
but the vexatious question still remains, what mean 
the bright pink and the jet black which flaunt so 
fairily on the outside ? 

The oddity of the outside appearance induces many. 
to enter the church to see what is going on: 4 
stranger asked one of the workmen for what purpose 
the huge timbers with arches were placed in the roof: 
the mechanic cast his eyes up to the work he had 
helped to perform, and, dropping them, confessed that 
he really could not tell. He would have been doubly 
ingenious if he could, for the timbers in question are 
without an ounce of pressure upon their backs: well. 
ordered varlets, looking trim, but doing nothing, 

But what, you will ask, do I observe at the very 
entrance to the chancel? An arch springing aloft 
where such a feature was unknown before, and conse- 
quently needing something to lean against, which some- 
thing appears in likeness of a brick buttress jutting into 
the aisle and appearing but ill-disposed to do its duty. 
Apertures too old to be retained are blocked up, and 
others worse than useless have been made. 

AN OBSERVER, 








INSANITARY STATE OF FULHAM, 


A practical illustration of the Home Secretary’s 
sensible advice to the reverend members of the Edin- 
burgh Presbytery of the Church of Scotland, has just 
been given by the Bishop of London, who has for 
some time been actively engaged in endeavours to 
remove the physical causes of disease at Fulham, the 
parish in which his lordship resides ; and last week 
he headed a deputation, comprising also the rector and 
other residents, to the Metropolitan Sewers Commis- 
sion on the subject. The bishop’s efforts have 
not been restricted merely within the limits of his 
own parish. When the cholera broke out at New- 
castle, instead of memorializing Government for a fast, 
at a moment when good living is known to be far 
more prudent and proper, he issued some well-timed 
remarks to his metropolitan clergy, on the sanitary 
condition of the metropolitan poor. Not satisfied 
even with a mere appeal to the Sewers Commission 
on the sad state of the sewerage and open drains in 
Fulham, and the want of a sufficient supply of good 
water, he himself recently had the main sewer in 


J | the high street of Fulham opened and surveyed, when 


it was found that it sloped the wrong way ; for, instead 
of falling towards the common outlet, at present m 
the Thames, it sloped the other way! Here wasa 
rut out of which the waggoner would have long prayed 
in vain to Jupiter to lift his wheel till he set his own 
shoulder to it. This very embodiment of the prac- 
tical wisdom of the ancients g Rea to have been 
present in the mind of the bi 

the Sewers Commissioners to do something for the 
sewer-rate exacted from the parish, for his lordship, in 
doing so, said he was well aware “it was their own 
duty to put their shoulders to the wheel towards 
effecting the objects in view.” The bishop, however, 
stated that they had not been wanting in their exer- 
tions to rectify what they complained of, and that they 
had on this principle subscribed and got a good supply: 
of water ; but that it was really doubtful whether this 
did not aggravate the evil, so long as the Commis- 
sioners did not see better to the sewerage and drainage 
than they had done. 

The excuse of the Commissioners was a valid one, 
namely, want of funds,—but it is an excuse of which 
this great metropblis itself ought to be heartily 
ashamed. While the Metropolitan Sewers Commis- 
sion is in a state of helpless and pitiful bankruptcy, 
without power either to do what is necessary, or to 
lay on increased rates, payable by the inhabitants, till 
they are enabled to do what is necessary,—poor miset~ 
able towns and villages throughout the country are 
busily engaged in carrying out effectual sewerage and 
drainage of their whole districts, for which they have 





long desired, but never yet attained.” 


willingly and thankfully taxed themselves, We hope 


ishop while urging 
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i reproach will not much longer apply to th 
se oraiis The Home Secretary has promised to 
take the whole subject into consideration next session, 
and we incline to believe that “next session” will, in 
this respect, be something more than a phrase denotive 
merely of “‘good intentions,” disappointment, and 
hope deferred. Till then, however, there is very little 
hope of anything effectual being done for Fulham, 
po on the owners of property there agree to tax them- 
selves for the purpose, as the Commissioners advised 
them todo. What a frightful waste of money in and 
about London there must have been in sewers during 
the last twenty years ! 








THE KENSINGTON PIGGERIES. 


At the Kensington Petty Sessions (Nov. 2, before 
Messrs. Lloyd and Nixon) Mr.Cornell, the clerk to the 
Kensington board of guardians, appeared before the 
bench in support of several informations laid by Lovell, 
the inspector of nuisances, under the provisions of the 
“Nuisances Removal and Disease Prevention Act of 
1948,” and orders were made in each case for an in- 
stant removal of the nuisances. 

One case was that of Charles Marks, a pig-dealer of 
Gore-lane, opposite to the site of the Crystal Palace, 
and abutting upon the property of the Royal Commis- 
sioners for the University of Arts. The inspector 
charged him with keeping a number of swine, and 
also with having in his yard an immense quantity of 
dung in a decomposed and dangerous state. He said 
the case was a very singular one. The defendant’s 
yard was in two parishes, and he had pigsties ranged 
in each parish. When he first served a notice upon 
Marks, the pigs and dung were in the parish of Ken- 
sington. Ona second visit, to see if the defendant 
had complied with the notice, he found that the 
auisance was removed out of Kensington into the 
parish of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

Mr. Smith, the inspector of nuisances for St. Marga- 
ret’s, Westminster, said he attended by desire of their 
board of guardians, and was instructed to state that 
St. Margaret’s was willing to co-operate with Kensing- 
ton parish in putting down the piggeries in Gore- 
jane. ‘Three years ago,” said the sanitary official, 
“we made you the same offer, but somehow the Ken- 
aington people refused to join us. If you had done 
so at that time the nuisances in Gore-lane would long 
since have been removed. I have been to this man’s 
yard for three years past, and he has defeated me by 
getting into your parish.” 

A Magistrate.—Well, you will not find Kensington 
refuse to join St. Margaret’s now. But what can be 
done? The inspectors suggested that they should 
visit the defendant’s yard in company, and take out 

for each parish simultaneously, and they left 
the court for that purpose. 





Potices of Books. 


The Law of Copyholds, in reference to the 
Enfranchisement and Commutation of Manorial 
Rights and the Copyhold Acts ; with Notes, Bag 
By Leonarp Suetrorp, of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. W. Maxwell, 32, 
Bell-yard, Lincoln’s-inn, London. 1853. 

Tae author’s aim in preparing this work has 

been to comprise, in a comparatively narrow 

compass, all such points on the law of copyholds 
and their incidents as will probably be brought 
under consideration, or be found useful in carry- 

Ing into effect the statutes for the enfranchise- 

ment and commutation of manorial rights. The 

work possesses the advantage of containing the 
latest information on the subject, including 
recent decisions. It is made very accessible by 

a good index. It also contains the forms and 

directions of the Copyhold Commissioners, with 

a list of cases, and on the whole we regard it as 

a useful and valuable compendium. 





Notices of Roman Inscriptions at High Rochester, 
Risingham, and Rudchester. By the Rev. T. 
Sunriver. Longman and Co. London. 1853. 

Tuts is mainly a reprint of some angry letters 

between the author and “A Meuker of the 

Archeological Institute,” touching the meaning 

of certain inscriptions, in which, however, as it 

seems to us, Dr. Surridge certainly has the best 
of it. Copies of the inscriptions are given, so 
that the scholar may judge for himself. The in- 
ference drawn by the Doctor from his own read- 
ings is, “ that in his second invasion of Britain, 

aimed at its conquest, not as an empty 
name, and neither did he retire, nor was he 
compelled to retire, from it without first secur- 
ing the conquest he had made.” 


rp’s Gazetteer of the British Islands, §c. 
id XXII. London: Longman and Co. 
53. 


Tus really excellent work is now completed, 
with an appendix of valuable matter of a general 
description. Having already recorded our 
favourable opinion of its merits, we need say 
little more in recommendation, than that it is a 
work which every one ought to possess. Its 
two volumes of intensely condensed matter are 
said to be the fruit of five years’ hard labour, and 
we believe it, knowing, as we do, of an instance 
in which three years’ fair work for several 
hands was expended on a larger but less con- 
centrated production of a similar kind. So far 
as we have time and opportunity for judging, 
Mr. Sharp’s work appears to be exceedingly cor- 
rect as well as minute in its details; but we 
have no expectation that it is perfectly so in all 
respects, for a perfectly correct gazetteer is a 
phenomenon that never was produced and never 
will be. Suffice it that none, we dare say, ever 
will be much more so than the one now 
before us. 








Glenny’s Garden Almanac and Florists’ Directo 
Jor 1854. By Grorcze Guenny, F.HS. 
London: Cox, King’s-street, Covent-garden. 


Tuts little book contains directions for the 
management of an amateur’s garden during the 
year, lists of flowers, plants, &e.—of provincial 
and continental nurseries,—new floral and other 
productions, &c. The author is well known as 
the writer of various other works on gardening. 
We should like him all the better were he to 
speak with a little more respect, if not prefer- 
ence, for recent endeavours to associate the 
beauty of favourite flowers with elegance of 
vases and other art accompaniments. It is not 
exactly the way to cultivate or promote a love 
for the beautiful in flowers themselves,—the 
object of every flower gardener—to speak lightly 
of such associations, as the author does in refer- 
ence to several little engravings of vases for 
flowers or flower-pots for which he acknowledges 
himself indebted to the Art Journal. “It would 
appear,” he says, “that nothing will do without 
embellishment . . . . nothing goes down with- 
out embellishment; and perhaps these new 
fashions,” &c. &c. “ will tempt ee to buy 
plants for the sake of sporting their novel and 
elegant receptacles.” well, we think, sport 
the elegant receptacles as the elegant flowers. 
Endeavours to produce a beautiful flower-vase 
ought not to be sneezed at by him who professes 
to aim at producing a beautiful flower. 








Hliscellanea. 

Firzwitt1am Museum, CamMBRIDGE.—The annual 
report of the Syndicate of this Museum states that the 
building is in good order; continuing firm and stable, 
without settlement of any kind. The sculptures, anti- 
quities, and books are in good condition. The same 
may be reported of the pictures, with two or three 
exceptions. The state of the engravings is in some 
respects not so satisfactory. Since the last report the 
collection has been enriched by a set of casts from the 
Halicarnassus marbles, presented by Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, and twelve elaborate copies of Mosaic 
pictures still existing in the basilicas of Rome, 


have also been received from Mr. C. R. Cockerell, R.A. 
The number of persons who have visited the museum 
during the year ending April 30, 1853, amounts to 
36,356; and it is gratifying to be able to add that no 
instances of damage, loss, or misbehaviour have 
occurred during that period. 

CuHieF PRIZES AWARDED BY THE FRENCH 
InsTITUTE IN 1853.—In Sculpture by Judgment of 
10th September.—Second grand prize to M. Henri 
Michel Antoine Chapu (of Mée), pupil of MM. 
Pradier and Duret. Honourable mention to M. Amédée 
Donatien Doublemard (of Vevrius), pupil of M. Duret. 
In architecture ; 17th September.—First t prize 
to M. Arthur Stanislas Diet (of Ambroise), pupil of 
MM. Blouet and Duban. Second great prize to M. 
Ernest Georges Coquart (of Paris), pupil of M. Lebas. 
In painting ; 24th September.—Second great prize to 
M. Henri Pierce Picou (of Nantes), pupil of M. 
Delaroche. Great prize to M. Jules Elie Delanney (of 
Nantes), pupil of M. Flandrier. 

Art IN MaNcHEsTER.—The exhibition of paint- 


and of dates ranging between" a.p. 492 and a.p. 1292, i 
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ACCIDENTS TO WoRKMEN.—Many of our readers 
among the working classes, and not a few among 
their employers, and others, will thank us, we believe, 
for drawing their attention, as we now desire to do, to 
a decided improvement in the treatment of accidents, 
One of the most disagreeable and cumbrous, as well a 
dirty, troublesome, and unwholesome articles hi 

in use in such cases, has been the poultice. Nowa 
cleanly and effectual substitute for the poultice has 
been invented and patented by Mr. Markwick, who 
obtained for it a prize medal at the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. The material is a species of soft, felted, 
spongy fabric, backed with a thin layer of india- 
rubber, which prevents the escape of the warm 
moisture constituting the poultice, and with which the 
“ spongeo-piline ” fabric, as it is called, is saturated 
when about to be applied. The new material is made 
up in all sorts of shapes suited to accidents, such as 
finger-stalls, kneecaps, &c.; and as it is the warm 
moisture alone which really constitutes a poultice, 
and not the bread or other absorbing substance in 
which it is applied, the new substitute is not only far 
more cleanly, comfortable, and manageable, but may 
be repeatedly used, as it only needs occasional wash- 
ing, so that it is much cheaper in the end than the 
usual application ; and besides, it may, in innumerable 
instances, be used without interfering with the work- 
man’s employment, in cases where the ordinary cum- 
brous sedkiies would throw him idle for days or even 
weeks—an important consideration to the workman, 
and not seldom to his employer as well. We therefore 
think this is a decidedly good thing in its way, and 
deserves to be specially brought under the notice of 
workmen and their employers. It is rapidly coming 
into use in the hospitals, we understand, and amo 

the surgical profession generally ; but it may now 
had, we believe, from most of the druggists and 
chemists in and about the metropolis, as well as a 
modification of the same invention, said to be very 
useful in the removal of rheumatism and in protec- 
tion against colds, &c. 

ANastaTIc PRInTING.—A pamphlet has been issued 
by Mr. C. J. Jordan, of Lansdowne-terrace, Cale- 
donian-road, containing a practical treatise on this 
interesting subject, with minute details, which will 
enable any amateur or workman to make fac-similes 
of engravings, or other printed paper, old or new, at 
very small cost. Mr. Jordan is an original investi- 
gator, and his pamphlet contains the results of his 
own experiments, although some of them have been 
anticipated by others. He states that he has obtained 
anastatic reverses from prints upwards of a century 
old, by simply operating on them in the way he has 
indicated. ee 

ALLEGED FRavuD ON THE LIVERPOOL CoRPORA- 
TION.—At the Liverpool police-court on Saturday 
week, Mr. Simon, barrister, preferred charges agai 
Joseph Rowson and William Clark, for an 
conspiracy to defraud the corporation of upwards of 
1,7007. Mr. Rowson was contractor for bricks to the 
borough gaol at Walton; and it was the duty of 
Clark, as clerk of works, to go through the brick- 
fields from time to time and check the delivery notes 
given to him by Rowson. In making these returns, 
falsifications of the most extreme character were said 
to have been effected; a charge for nine “ stools” 
in the brick-fields having, it was alleged, been made, 
whereas there were only eight, and that by these 
means the sum of 5,124/, 18s. 9d. had been paid by 
the corporation for 6,157,230 bricks alleged to have 
been delivered, while, in reality, only 4,186,718 were 
made, by which the corporation had been defrauded 
of upwards of 1,700/. After a long examination the 
prisoners were remanded, bail being taken for both of 
them. 

A THorovcH Worxman.—A case of considerable 
importance was decided on Friday week in the Small 
Debt Court, Port-Glasgow, by the Sheriff. An ex- 
tensive builder was solicited for employment as a 
joiner by an individual professing to be a thorough 
workman. He was accordingly employed, and on 
pay-day it was found that he had made a th 
botch of his job, and his master offered to pay him 
at the rate of 20s. a week, which was scales The 
Sheriff, after hearing parties and calling evidence, 
decerned for the defendant, inasmuch as the pursuer 
was a day longer in doing the work than he onght to 
have been, that a good workman would take three days 
to put it right, and that the loss for damage to 
material would more than swallow up the difference of 
time in his favour. 

A Cuotera District.—Off Bethnal-green is a 
double footway, called Gibralter-row ; a low briek 
wall divides it; it is a horrid pest-place, and at the 
top of it lives a wealthy man called a “ contractor,” 
who has a yard and outhouses, in which is founds 
high mound of dirt, filth, and stench-matter, as 
as the first-floor, for some hundreds of yards! 





ings, &c. at Manchester was visited, in fourteen hours, 
lately, by 6,300 of the working classes, who were 





admitted at a charge of 2d. each. 


exhalations of this worse than piggery work well for 
the doctors. What are the authorities 64 
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' Socrery or AnriquaRtes oF NEWCASTLE-UPON- 


Trwe.—The November meeting of this society was 
hdl’ in the Castle of Neweastic, on Wednesdny in 
last week, Mr. J. Fenwick in the chair, when, after 
some minor procedure, the meeting resolved, at the 
suggestion of Dr. Bruce, to order the Roman inscrip- 
tions in the castle to be engraved. Mr. J. 
Clayton, the Town Clerk, then read some “ Notes on 
the Housesteads, Mile rony™ oe by drawings 
Mr. Story. A rt e paper appears in 
the Gateshead Onlerste of the 5th inst. Several 
youssoirs and the key-stone of the arch were found 
at this Mile Castle, which, like the rest, was in form 
of a parallelogram, having its corners rounded off. 

Sanrrary Scamprne.—Wilson, a bricklayer, was 

summoned to the Whitechapel County Court 
to compel him to pay 11/. 15s. money laid out by a 
house proprietor in cleaning out a new pipe-drain 
ing to a sewer, and which defendant had just re- 
cently laid, and in cleansing and filling up a cesspool 
connected with it, which defendant had undertaken 
to do, and had “ made a job of,” as he had intimated 
to plaintiff, after throwing the brick rubbish among 
the soil and covering it up, the result of which was, 
that the matter choked the new-laid drain and ren- 
dered a soil-pan connected with it useless. The judge, 
Mr. Sergeant Manning, indignantly “peepee a 
verdict against the defendant for the full sum craved, 
with all costs, to be immediately paid. 

Merroronitan MarsH Lanps.—A meeting was 
held on ist inst. at Belvidere, Sir Culling Eardley in 
the chair, and present, also, Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. 
Edwin Chadwick, C.B. and Mr. Rammell, from the 
Central Board of Health, together with various gen- 
tlemen connected with the north-east and south-east 
of the metropolis; when resolutions were agreed to 
recognising the importance of contemplated works of 
drainage in a sanitary as well as agricultural point of 
view being made general for the whole of the eastern 
district. of the metropolis, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider and report on the further pro- 
ceedings desirable to be adopted, and as to the requisite 
works, and the legislative aid likely to be needed, pre- 

to representations being made by deputation 
gp An sara 

Tae EpinsurcH Scnoor or Arts.—The winter 
session of this institution was opened last week by a 
lecture from Dr. Lees, on “The Importance of 
Mathematics as a Study by itself, and particularly in 
its Application to Natural Philosophy.” After the 
lecture, Sheriff Gordon addressed the students, and 
informed them officially that Government had re- 
solved to attach a scholarship to the school. That a 
certain sum—he believed at present 50/. a year—was 
to be granted to the student selected for the scholar- 

ip, to enable him to attend the Government schools 

institutions in London. There had been most 

ly attached to the grant, he added, a wise pro- 

vision, that Government should expect that for every 

50/. scholarship that it provided, the institution would 
itself provide another to correspond with it. 

Foreten.—According to the Literary Gazette, 
Prince Metternich has just presented the town of 
Brussels with a bronze bust of Charles V. in recogni- 
tion of the lengthened hospitality shown to the Prince 
by the Belgian capital. Tt is to be placed in the 
grand saloon of the Hotel de Ville——The expense 
of the marble groups on the Schloss-bridge, at Berlin, 
including the cost of their erection, is 85,000 
thalers. Another group is to be added next year, and 
in the following it is hoped the whole will be 
finished. 

Tae Pavine or New Surrurretp.—A few days 
ago, according to the Morning Advertiser, the com- 
mittee opened the tenders for the pavement of the 
new market with granite cubes, the laying of the 
channels, the flagging of the footway, and the mac- 
adamisation of the roads and approaches. There were 
five candidates, and the amounts of the tenders were 
as follow:—The highest was 70,000/.; the next, 
64,5007. ; the third, 60,4187.; the fourth, 56,5007. ; 
and the lowest, 50,8007. which tender was accepted 
by, the committee. Mr. Chadwick, the ss stone 
paviour, was the successful contractor. e has 
engaged to deliver up the market in perfect order to 
be omen in six ven terr the period when 

-ground is pronounced to be ready for him to enter 
upon the work, { 

Oxrorp ARCHITECTURAL SocreTy.—A meeting 
was held in the society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 
2nd inst. the president, the Principal of Brasenose 

, in the chair. After routine business, the 
Rev, J. E. Millard, M.A. of Magdalen College, read 
@ narrative of a tour made with another member of 


—The competing models for the memorial to the late 
been examined by the judges appointed for the pur- 
pose—the Bishop of Manchester, the Earl of Wilton, 
and the Earl of Ellesmere; and their choice has fallen 
upon one by Mr. Matthew Noble, of London. The 
committee are to pay 7,000/. to the successful com- 
petitor, which sum is to cover every expense connected 
with the erection of the statue in bronze, the 
, &e. 

Municu: Artist PROCESSION IN HONOUR OF 
Kine Lupwie.—On the 29th ult. the artists of 
Munich (about 400 in number) offered to the artist- 
monarch a festival serenata, to which they marched 
with torches in their hands. Arrived at the beautiful 
residence of the king, a fine air by Kreutzer, 
“Die Erde ruht,” and the chorus of the inaugura- 
tion of the Hall of Freedom, were executed by the 
whole of the Munich singing associations. The king 
received the well-deserved token of gratitude with 
much kindness. 

Lecture on BatTus AND WasHHOUSES.— A 
lecture delivered at Stratford, by Mr. William Hawes, 
the deputy-chairman of the committee for promoting 
the establishment of baths and washhouses for the 
labouring classes, has been published by the Stratford 
Sanitary Association, and merits notice. Thelecturer 
gives a sketch of the history of bathing, and of the 
movement to provide baths for the industrious classes ; 
with a description of baths and washhouses, and other 
useful remarks on the subject of his lecture, especially 
as regards the sanitary importance of bathing. 

Duty on Giass.—From a return of the public 
income it is shown that in the year ended 5th January 
last the revenue from glass amounted to 10,1167. 

Dangerous StaTE OF THE Houses IN THE 
Stranp.—According to the newspapers, at a recent 
court-leet of the manor and liberty of the Savoy, held 
at the Court-house of the Duchy of Lancaster, before 
the high steward and a jury of the principal inhabit- 
ants of the duchy, the jury viewed two houses on the 
estate of the Duke of Norfolk, reported to be in a 
dangerous condition. They are in Norfolk-street, 
near the spot where the late fatal accident occurred. 
The jury reported that they were in a most dilapidated 
state. A fine of 507. was imposed on the Duke. 

Gotnic Cuurcu at NantEes.—A writer in the 
Atheneum says,—The new church of St. Nicholas, at 
Nantes, which is rising there under the auspices of 
M. Lassus, when it is completed, will figure among 
the noblest and grandest new Gothic churches raised 
within the century ; not forgetting those at Munich, 
nor that on the Apollinarisberg at Remagen, on the 
Rhine. Ten years have elapsed since the building 
was commenced. The choir is finished (some decora- 
tive sculpture excepted) and is occupied for public 
worship. The nave is in forward progress, and ele- 
vations of the fagade, with its projected spire, are in 
every “serious” print-shop in Nantes. Externally, 
the building is liable to criticism. The style of the 
choir is needlessly impure, selected from models be- 
longing to a time when the spirit of the renaissance 
had begun to vitiate arches—to fritter away vaultings 
—to dwarf pinnacles—and to overdo ornament. It 
might be objected, too, that in the plan of the front 
propounded, the grand triple porch (or three porches) 
is spoiled by the intrusion of two episodical windows ; 
and that in the tower “ the principle of the pyramid” 
has been violated, by making the upper compartments 
into which it is divided larger and heavier than the 
lower ones. But within the church,’ the portion 
which is finished seems’ to me noble, grave, genuine, 
and imposing, not merely by its size, solidity, and 
loftiness (a quality particularly precious in English 
eyes, so sadly inured to the dumpy in architecture), 
but also by the sweetness of its proportions and the 
simplicity of its details. No one who concerns him. 
self with the contemporary progress of ecclesiastical 
architecture at home and abroad should overlook this 
rich and striking edifice, as being not only good 
beyond the ordinary, but also as national in its good- 
ness; since, that French Gothic is neither the Gothic 
of Germany, that of England, nor that of Italy, who 
ean deny or doubt that has any eye for character in 
stone and lime, or for character in costume, or for 
character im physiognomy, or for character in 
voice? In these things, the distinction between 
nation and nation, school and school, work and 
work, are not the less distinct because they are 
delicate, and as such hard to define. 


Iron “ Frames” For Prinrers.—A correspon- 
dent, “Opifex,” suggests that iron might be substi- 
tuted for wood in the construction of the supporters 
of ‘ype letter-cases. Besides other advantages, he 

that they would not be liable to destruction 
from fire, or from the attacks of the “ timber-borer,” 
which often destroys them. For facility of package 
in transmission to Australia and to I to which 
places such frames are often sent, ‘‘Opifex ” also re- 
commends them. — 


Tue WELLINGTON MonuMENT AT MANCHESTER. 


Duke of Wellington, to be erected at Manchester, have | spok: 


THe tate Mr. Trussnaw, Civ Eneinerr—. 
Mr. Trubshaw, whose death we have to record, ig 
en of by the Mining Journal as exhibiting yg. 
combination of talent :—* As a builder, we have only 
to notice as examples, Ilam Hall, the seat of Jesge 
Watts Russell, esq. and Weston-park, the seat of Sir. 
G. Phillips, bart. As an architect, although without 
classic pretensions, his designs were always cleverly 
arranged in domestic order, and most substantially 
built. As an engineer, his works denote i 
the man of genius. The various reservoirs, feeders, 
and other works he constructed for the Trent and 
Mersey Canal Company, of which he was the engineer, 
for some years, were all important in their day. The 
restoration of the great tower of Wybunbury Church, 
which was upwards of 5 feet out of perpendicular, 
was perfected by him by the most simple means, and 
at a trifling expense, and without the slightest injury 
to a single stone of this ancient work of art. If more 
were required to establish his reputation, we need 
only mention the stone bridge on the River Dee, at 
Chester, of 200 feet span, the largest in the world, 
which was undertaken by him when Telford and 
other celebrated engineers pronounced it almost im. 
practicable, and which no other man in this kingdom 
could at that time be found to execute.” 

PRESERVATION OF IRON FROM ATMOSPHERIC 
INFLUENCE.—Mr. Nich. Callan, of Kildare, has 
patented a new mode of protecting iron against 
weather and water, for roofing, cisterns, baths, 
gutters, pipes, window-frames, telegraph wires, and 
other purposes. His claim is for coating with an 
alloy of lead and tin, which alloy contains a moderate 
proportion of lead, as compared with that of tin; or 
with an alloy of lead, tin, antimony, and zinc; or of 
tin, and one or more of the other three. 

How to Buirp a Harry Home.—We find this 
prescription floating through some of the country 


papers. Six things are requisite to build a Hap 
Home. Integrity must be the architect, tidiness the 
upholsterer. It must be warmed by affection, lighted 


up with cheerfulness, and industry must be the ven- 
tilator, renewing the atmosphere and bringing in 
fresh salubrity day by day; while over all, as a pro- 
tecting canopy and glory, nothing will suffice except 
the blessing of God. 

Royat Acapemy.—Mr. Millais was elected an 
Associate on the 7th. 

Works or Art IN StatneD GLass.—The repu- 
tation of Birmingham in this art, according to the 
local Journal, is being sustained. Tiast week it had 
alluded to several specimens produced by a well-known 
firm; and now it notices the works. of another old- 
established house, who have just finished a memorial 
window intended for the chancel of Rawtenstall 
Church, near Manchester. This window consists of 
three lancet lights, the centre being 16 feet and the two 
others each 14 feet in height. The principal feature 
in the centre light is the “Resurrection.” Under- 
neath is an emblazonment of family arms, with 
motto, &c. In the two side lights are figures of St. 
John and St. Peter, under canopies, the other portions 
being a geometrical interlacing of richly-coloured 
glass, on a grisaile ground, surrounded with a border. 
The prevailing colours are blue and ruby. Messrs. 
Pemberton are the makers. 

Mopern Carvine.—The evils of sub-letting work 
are universally acknowledged, and its consequences 
are, perhaps, more perceptible to the common ob- 
server in the decorative portion of a building than 
any other. So long as architects allow builders, 
plasterers, &c. to contract for carving as for so many: 
feet of brick walling, so long will there be a defi- 
ciency of talent for the restoration of old works; for 
the simple reason that going through so many hands 
each must have a trifle for hismeddling : the building 
consequently suffers, and want of ability in the 
country (by critics who seldom have time for minute 
inquiry) is. set down as the only reason. It is too 
bad that the future generation should be compelled to 
judge of the ability and taste of carvers and carving 
of the present through the puddling of these £. s. d. 
men.—A CARVER. 

ADDITION AL Water Supriy to Lereps.— At a 
special meeting of the Leeds Town Council last week, 
a report by Mr. Rendell was read, on the proposed 
additional supply of water to the town. Mr. Rendell 
recommends the water to be taken from the Skirfare 
by gravitation. After some discussion, it was resolved 
to order the proper notices, &. to be given prepara- 
tory to application next session to Parliament, so 48 
to enable the council then in power to proceed with 
the scheme should they think There is some 
fear of a dispute with Bradfo 


\ "TENDERS il 
For building the new church in Uxbridge-road, 
i ‘on, to be called Christ Church. Messrs. Francis, 
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the society on the Rhine and its neighbourhood, in the 
— long vacatio "3 ) it included “e-Chapelie architec- 

ities iege, Aix , Cologne, 
vee vel ea Worms, Heidelberg, 
Strasburg, &c. illustrated by dra and engravings, 
and was a continuation of the er papers on 
Belgium and Normandy. 
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